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Education in Recent Sociology 


J. T. Wituiams, Drury CoLiecer, SpxtneFretp, Mo. 
4 IV. 
; ** CHARLES A, ELLWOOD. 


Sees BOF ESSOR ELLWOOD writes from the view-point 


P 


of social psychology. He would prefer to call it 
psycho, or psychological] sociology, but social psy- 
chology has become the accepted term. Itisa study 
of human relationships in mental terms. The mem- 


bers of a society are related in inter-subjective ways. 


ADONEOUTINE oo onennenneneccoendienatienc 
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a 


= = When two or more persons make up a society, what 
S10 . , : ; 

is significant is the relation between their minds. 
The social life is essentially psychic, and sociology is essentially a 
psychic science. The development of human culture has been a 


socio-psychie process, not capable of interpretation in mere objec- 


tive terms. 

Social life is essentially psychic. From Comte onward most 
sociologists have recognized that it is the psychic elements thai 
constitute the social. We cannot think of society without refer- 


* For three previous articles in this series, see EDUCATION for March, April and Junes 
1921,—The Editor. 

** Professor Ellwood has published several books, ‘‘ An Introduction to Social Psychol 
ogy,’’ ‘“‘ Sociology in its Psychological Aspects,’’ ‘‘S8ociology and Modern Social Problems,” 
and ‘The Social Deabtons ’?: also various magazine articles. ‘The first book mentioned is 
the most important for social theory and for the purpose of this article, 
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ence to consciousness. “Any situation in the social life of hu- 
manity will be found, upon analysis, to consist of conscious activi- 
ties, mental attitudes, ideas, feelings, beliefs, interests, desires, 
values, and the like. Customs, usages, traditions, social stand- 
ards, civilization itself, all resolve themselves into elements which 
are essentially psychical.’ In fact, it is the inter-mental life 
in a group of individuals which makes social life possible. It 
is mental interaction, or the functional interdependence of indi- 
viduals on the psychic side, which constitutes society. A society 
then may be defined as a group of individuals who carry on a 
common life by means of mental interaction. 

The significance of this view to educational theory is obvious. 
Social life is to be interpreted in psychic terms, in other words in 
terms of instinct, acquired habit, feeling and emotion, desire, love, 
hatred and also intelligence. It is just these psychic factors with 
which education has to do. They provide the data for the educa- 
tional process. Education is based upon instincts, it breaks and 
develops habits, it «evaluates and harmonizes the emotions, and it 
trains the intellect. Researches in social psychology are evidently 
of fundamental interest to the solution of educational problems. 

Man lives, we are told, not in a perceptual, but in an ideational 
world; or let us say, man builds himself up out of a perceptual 
world, with which he began, into an ideational world. Growth in 
social tradition, also called social heredity, has meant a gradual 
accumulation of knowledge, ideas, beliefs, standards and values, 
and therefore a gradual substitution of a psychical environment 
for an environment of physical objects. This does not mean that 
the world of real objects has become smaller to civilized man, but 
rather that his world of ideas has enlarged. He approaches the 
physical world with a set of values already built up in the social 
tradition. ‘Higher civilization is, therefore, in many respects, 
the substitution of what we may call a ‘subjective environment’ 
for an objective environment. Every developed type of civiliza- 
tion, therefore, is dominated by certain ideas, beliefs or standards, 
which give it, so to speak, its particular form and color. These 


1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 5. 
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ruling ideas or ideals may be called the ‘psychic dominants’ of the 
civilization. . . . They are the dominant elements in that body 
of social tradition which furnishes the real environment to which 
the individual reacts.” The tremendous influence of these psv- 
chic dominants upon human conduct is apparent in all periods of 
history. They account for the peculiarities of different ages and 
civilizations. Through history we find a succession of dominating 
ideas, having their expression in monasticism, the Crusades, chiv- 
alry, occasional eagerness for learning or art, exploration, move- 
ments for religious or political freedom, witchcraft, other-world- 
liness, occasional waves of civic virtue, migration, the fevered 
search for wealth, ete. Each of these, and many others, have at 
times been striking factors in a psychic environment to which 
men have adjusted themselves. 

The diversity of these psychic dominants, as presented in his- 
tory and among different peoples, indicates the versatile character 
ef human nature, which tends to adjust itself to any one of « 
variety of psychical situations. And, of coursé, in so far as the 
dominant factor in the psychical environment can be rationally 
controlled or produced, so far is the life and conduct of the indi- 
vidual intelligently regulated. The term “psychic dominant” is 
attributed to the historian, Lamprecht. Ellwood urges, however, 
that social life, especially modern civilized society, is much more 
complex than Lamprecht assumed, and that in a correct interpre- 
tation of it we may find not one ruling idea but many. 

The direct relation of such psychological factors as instinct, 
intelligence, habit, imitation, suggestion and feeling, to the social 
life is elaborated by Elwood; and while very important to social 
psychology, this material will be omitted for lack of space. 
Notable contributions to the subject have been made by Baldwin, 
Tarde, McDougall, Hobhouse, and others. We are concerned 
next with some basie problems of sociology. 

The most fundamental concerns of sociology are the problems 
of social order or organization, and of social change or progress. 
The problem of social order has to do with a settled or harmo- 

1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 130. 
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nious relation between the individuals and groups making up a 
society. Organization is, of course, essential to any group life. 
In order to secure harmonious social adjustments societies have 
maintained certain regulative institutions. The chief of these 
are government, law, religion, morality and education. In the 
brief diseussion which follows, it will be seen that each of these, 
in order to be effective, depends upon educational methods, and 
therefore that education is fundamental to them all. ; 
Government supported by law is commonly thought of as the 
chief regulative institution. And it is so when social order 1s 
regarded mainly in terms of police powers. It is the agency of 
last resort to restrain the behavior of the individual in the interest 
of the group,—or let us say, of the dominant group. To a great 
extent, indeed, government in the past has been maintained to pro- 
mote the privileges of dominant classes at the expense of others. 
Today nations are striving to become democratic, to make govern- 
ment representative of the whole group, and therefore above indi- 
vidual and class egoisms. This is possible only where individual 
citizens are dominated by patriotic and humanitarian ideals. To 
secure these is the work of education. Today it is recognized more 
than ever before, that government has the positive function of 
actively promoting the social welfare. We have not the fear of 
government as had the individualists of the recent past. “That 
government is not best which governs least, but rather that which 
governs most; provided it does it in socially wise ways, so as 
neither to destroy individual initiative nor to block normal social 


*1 But broad increase in the functions of government 


change. 
would be suppressive of democracy without wide diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Religion has always been a powerful factor in maintaining the 
social order. Often it has been used in defense of exploitation 
and has been therefore an obstacle to progress. At other times 
it has been a potent force for good, and there is no reason why 


1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 269. 
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it should not attach its sanctions to an increasingly higher social 
order and become a telling factor in human advance. ‘What is 
needed is a socialized religion, a ‘religion of humanity,’ which 
will make the service of man the highest expression of religion. 


. . . The Church, as the concrete institutional expression of the 
religious life . . . ought to become the public conservator and 


propagator of social values, . . . This means that it must become 
largely an educational institution, . . . a society where the highest 
ethical culture is given to all who come within its influence.” 
This type of church will depend wholly on educational methods. 

Social order must rest upon positive moral standards, stand- 
ards which have to be raised as civilization advances. The sim- 
pler morality of early times does not suffice. Higher types are 
needed as civilization grows in complexity. No moral ideal is 
effective which is not stated in social terms. In fact, “The moral 
ideal must be pictured, not as a perfect individual, but as a per- 
fect society, consisting of all humanity. This means that we 
must have a socialized or humanitarian ethics which will teach 
the individual to find his self-development and his happiness in 
the service of others, and which will forbid any individual, class, 
nation, or even race, from regarding itself as an end in itself, 
apart from the rest of humanity.”’ If the time and energy now 
spent in teaching and preaching the ideal of a perfect individual 
could be transferred to training the imagination of people to catch 
the vision of a superior social order, a giant stride in progress 
would be the result. It is not some vague Utopia that is wanted, 
but a social ideal scientifically constructive, having due regard for 
human traits both actual and latent. It is especially important to 
point out immediate steps in the attainment of the ideal. Of 
course, no concept of a perfect individual can be formulated ex- 
cept in reference to the whole social situation in which he is con- 
ceived to exist. 

The conclusion of the discussion on social order is that all regu- 
lative institutions depend on education to be effective, and there- 


2 Ibid., p. 273. 
1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 276. 
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fore that education must be the ultimate form of control. ‘Per- 
sonal education, therefore, furnishes the ultimate and most subtle 
form of control, because it controls the formation of habit and so 
of character in the developing individual. It must be the main 
reliance of civilized society in securing high types of social order. 
If properly carried out, personal education should furnish to the 
developing individual at the plastic period of life a controlled 
artificial environment, especially a subjective environment of the 
proper ideas, ideals, standards and values. It can accordingly 
mold individual character in almost any direction which heredity 
makes possible.” Education of a socialized type is urged by 
Ellwood, therefore, as the ultimate means of social control; but, 
it should be observed, that it is not thought of as separate from 
the other regulative institutions so much as the method by which 
the others are to be realized. 

Theories to account for progress are next in order of discus- 
sion. The anthropo-geographical theory finds the active causes of 
human progress in favorable conditions of the physical environ- 
ment. The biological or ethnological theory of progress accounts 
for a few factors, but at best man’s biological constitution can 
furnish only a basis on which his social progress can take place. 
It can offer, therefore, but potentialities of his progress. Much 
more consideration can be given to the economic theory of progress, 
but as an adequate theory it must be rejected because it regards 
the mind as a more or less passive reflex of the environment, in- 
stead of an active instrument of adaption, an agency with cen- 
trally initiated powers. It makes ideas depend upon mere envi- 
ronment to the neglect of original human nature as a factor. 

Psychical theories of progress, theories which see progress to 
depend upon psychical factors, furnish the best explanation of 
human progress; furthermore, they emphasize elements within 
human contro]. This view means that the changes in man’s ideas, 
standards and values have been the chief factors in his social ad- 
vance. Certainly man’s ideas are not mere reflections from a 
material environment. The intellect and its ideas must be seen 

2 Ibid., p- 278. 
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as instruments of adjustment and as the means by which social 
progress can be rationally planned and controlled. The final suce- 
cess of the prohibition movement may be suggested as an illustra- 
tion of the powerful effect of the diffusion of ideas. Certainly 
it cannot be ascribed to changes in geographical, biological, or 
even economic conditions. It is to be traced rather to the accu- 
mulation and diffusion of ideas and ideals. It is an illustration 
of how new knowledge and standards have produced a veritable 
revolution, although pitted against long-established modes de- 
fended by privileges and vested interests. And there is reason to 
believe, says Ellwood, that rational changes and adaptations in 
every phase of life can be effected by the same process. 

The sociological theory of progress is introduced by Professor 
Ellwood for final acceptance, The psychological view alone is not 
enough. The sociological theory is synthetic and recognizes that 
all the above conceptions contribute some factors to a complete 
theory. We found that the psychological view transcended all the 
preceding in importance, nevertheless the character of the psychic 
factors which will result in progress must be determined. The 
intellectual elements of knowledge, beliefs and standards, also 
emotional attitudes and values, need to be socialized, need to be 
of a type which make for efficient and harmonious sociai relations ; 
they need to be given a humanitarian direction without special 
favor to any class or group. To Professor Ellwood no scheme of 
progress is complete which does not regard the whole human race 
as its goal. “It is only ideas, standards and values which are 
capable of serving as instruments of the increasing social co-ordi- 
nation and co-adaptation of the largest possible human group— 
humanity as a whole—which are capable of working consistently 
in the direction of social progress.’ 





We have been discussing theories of social progress. By way 
of conclusion we need a further look into the nature of society 
itself. What is society? What holds the various parts together ? 
What is of especial significance in the relations among men? 
Three theories on the essential nature of the social bond are pre- 

1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 310. 
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sented,—the contract, the organic, and the psychological. The 
theory of contract makes all social organization an outcome of self- 
conscious relations between individuals, relations based upon the 
mutual consent of the parties thereto. While views are still ex- 
pressed, even today, on social problems, such as marriage and the 
family, which are strongly colored by the contract theory, this 
conception was long ago supplanted by the organic theory, a re- 
action from it. The organic theory was a product of nineteenth 
century biology. Society was seen in the likeness of an animal 
organism. Later this theory was interpreted in more acceptable 
ways by philosophical writers, but the analogy remains misleading. 

That Ellwood finds the truth to be in the psychological theory 
has been shown from the beginning of this article. A final sum- 
mary of the view-point will clarify it. ‘“‘Wherein, then, is the 
psychological theory of society distinctive, and what is its peculiar 
value? The reply is, that the psychological conception presents 
the social life as an adaptive process in which the psychic pro- 
cesses within the individual function as the active elements. It 
is the theory that the social life is a process, but a process made 
up essentially of psychic elements; that is, of forms of inter- 
stimulation and response between individuals, such as communi- 
cation, suggestion, imitation, sympathy, conflict, and of psychic 
processes within individuals, such as instinct, habit, feeling and 
intelligence. It is the theory that the explanation of human social 
life, as we have said, is to be sought in the underlying traits and 
dispositions of men, in the influences of the environment which 
act upon their plastic natures, and in the resultant aims and 
standards which they develop. The social process, according to 
this theory, is not purely subjective, but is psychic only in the 
sense that its significant elements are psvehic. . . . Human cul- 
ture is essentially a psychic matter, and the human societies that 
we know are creations of cultural evolution s” 

There is an inspiring optimism to the educator in the researches 
of social psychology. His work takes on a deeper significance. 
He finds that education persistently and scientifically applied will 

1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 322. 
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achieve great results in the advance of the human race, and that 
it is the only thing that will. “The easiest approach to the modi- 
fication of human society, therefore, is through the manipulation 
of the intellectual elements, ideas, standards and values, espe- 
cially in the young. Their rational direction and control in the 
way of social advantage can certainly be counted upon to change 
the whole mass of habits, social attitudes, customs and institutions 
of society. The limits of the possibilities of such change, more- 
over, cannot be set. Civilization is just beginning, and when the 
civilizing process is rationally directed with an understanding of 
the principles of human psychology and sociology, social progress 
will be beyond anything which the world now dreams to be prac- 
ticable.””” 

Perhaps no writer makes education and sociology more closely 
allied than does Ellwood. According to him the human social 
process itself is essentially an educative process. It is a process 
of learning and of achievement by groups, and its results are trans- 
mitted only as they are taught a younger generation by an elder. 
This was true even in primitive times, as is shown by the growth 
of any tradition, say that of tool-making; but it is even more true 
of modern democratic societies, where the whole process of social 
adjustment is mediated by a process of mutual education, such 
as communication, discussion, and the formation of group opin- 
ions and standards. It follows that the educative process in the 
schools is only a formalized, simplified, and controlled social pro- 
cess, which can be understood only as a control over the whole 
social process of the community, and that the development and 
enrichment of educative processes in a community is the normal 
method of human progress. Education is thus the very method 
of cultural evolution. 

In conclusion, we have space for a brief reference to educational 
practice. The problem of training in citizenship is stated in this 
way. “We have built a gigantic material civilization that re- 
sembles nothing so much as a mighty machine which requires 
almost infinite intelligence and good-will to run it in such a way 

2 Ibid., p. 325. 
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that it will not bring disaster upon us. Yet the intelligence and 
good-will necessary to run this social machine must in a democ- 
racy reside in the people themselves. Here then is our problem. 
How are we to secure the intelligence and good-will needed in 
the mass of our citizens to meet the increasingly complex problems 
of an ever increasingly complex civilization.”’ The real sover- 
eignty in a democracy is public opinion. To secure public opin- 
ion of the kind needed to solve the bafiling social and political 
problems which confront us requires a high degree of social and 
political intelligence among the masses. This means much more 
than an impulse to patriotism or a mere sentiment of good-will. 
It means dynamic opinion in respect to specific problems like 
capital and labor, taxation, production, sanitation, schools, rela- 
tions to other nations and races, and many others. How shall we 
develop adequate intelligence along these lines? Ellwood suggests 
by making social studies fundamental in the curricula of the 
schools, from the kindergarten to the college. By social studies 
is meant history, community civics, domestic science, public hy- 
giene, economics, politics, ethics, anthropology, and specialized ap- 
plications of these. Unless social problems are made central in 
the scheme of education, there is little hope of attaining an effi- 
cient democracy. Fortunately an increasing number of educators 
are agreeing with the sociologists that social studies should be 
central in the school. 

The schools should aim more directly at moral training. ‘That 
the ideals of justice, brotherhood and the service of mankind can- 
not be taught in our public. schools as easily as the ideals of busi- 
ness efficiency, vocational excellence or commercial success, is 
absurd.”* The mistake has been made of thinking that moral 
and social standards, and even patriotism, can be taught as ab- 
stractions. These things are the flowering of the training in social 
service. They are values which may be expected to emerge through 
the study of concrete social situations and problems. It is the 
latter with which we must begin. The school should teach the 


1 Education for Citizenship in a Democracy. Am. Jour, of Soc., July, ’20. 
2 Educational Theory of Social Progress. Sci. Mo., Nov., ’17. 
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ideal of service at all times. The self-interest ideal has been 
found to be a failure, a fact proved by experience and also by 
the study of human relationships. The service ideal is the sub- 
stitute. Would it not be possible to provide such an environment 
for the child in school that social service would be seen and felt 
as the ruling idea there, as the psychic dominant, all the way from 
the first grade to the university ? 

Like the sociologists already studied, Ellwood urges a quick- 
ened faith in the power of education. It has usually been assumed 
that the American people were devoted to education as an ideal. 
Our social and economic ignorance, high percentage of illiteracy, 
and poorly paid teachers indicate the contrary. ‘“‘We need a 
deeper faith in education as a savior and regenerator of democracy. 
We need to realize that education is the conscious method of 
social evolution and so, in the last analysis, the only rational 
means of social progress. We need to see the vital relation between 
democracy and education, that both must rise or sink together. 
But we need especially a practical faith in education, such as 
will lead us to match every dollar spent for army or navy or mili- 
tary training by at least another dollar spent for our schools. 
Then, perhaps, we shall be able to safeguard our own democracy, 
and thus do our bit in making a world safe for democracy.”? 


1 Education for Citizenship in a Democracy. Am. Jour. of Soc., July, ’20. 














Should English Teachers Teach ? 


Epwin M. Hopkins, DepartTMENT or Enauisu, Tur UNIVERSITY 
or Kansas, Lawrencr, Kansas. 


Same for that matter, should any teacher teach? Put 


either way the point is a simple one; but, according 
to the evidence, it has a special application to 
teachers of English. Everybody has known for a 
Gummo’ Jone time that a considerable proportion of those 
' : who are said to teach English, are not English 
Sumemowmens teachers, but it may not be so well understood that 
a considerable proportion of those who really are 
English teachers are hindered in the attempt to discharge their 
own proper duty with its limitless responsibility and almost invari- 
able overload of large classes and of “outside work,” by the impo- 
sition of wholly unrelated and sometimes trivial and unnecessary 
tasks; and that in certain established instances, which may or 
may not indicate a general practice, they are singled out for this 
sort of thing when other teachers are partly or wholly exempted. 
If we have all seen a copy of Professor Osgood’s Report on the 
Conditions of the Teaching of English in the Secondary Schools 
of New Jersey, we cannot fail to appreciate the reputed attitude 
toward it of the head of one of those schools, in substance, that 
he personally had always gotten along without considering or 
consulting the facts of the best teaching experience and the expert 
opinion of scholars, that he guessed he always would, and finally, 
that the report, as presumably all other reports based on teachers’ 
statements regarding the conditions of teaching, is all a (deleted 
adjective) lie anyhow. If we have not all seen the report, pos- 
sibly the rumor of such an authoratative condemnation of it may 
lead some of the rest of us to do so; and in that case we may be 
surprised to find that it seems so modest and conservative in pre- 
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senting evidence from sources previously supposed to be depend- 
able.* 

Except incidentally, the purpose of this article is not to call 
attention to that report and the interesting reception it is said to 
have met with, but to make exhibit of certain additional facts, 
relating to some of the same schools, but like those of the report, 
having a far wider application; and suggesting that from the 
familiar hypothesis that anybody can teach English, some admin- 
istrators are turning back to the much older one, that English will 
take care of itself—that it does not need to be taught at all. 

It is possible to defend the thesis that, in an English-speaking 
country, the responsibility of an English teacher includes pretty 
nearly everything not specifically assigned to somebody else; that 
it is his duty to take care of remainders after everybody else has 
been helped or has helped himself. Were this proved or admitted, 
it could hardly make the position of an English teacher more 
uncomfortable than it is now, nor would it greatly increase its 
responsibility, but it might bring it some part of the recognition 
and honor due. Perhaps if there were no mathematics teachers, 
it might be considered the duty of an English teacher to include 
certain essentials and fundamentals of mathematics in the field 
of his training, merely because somebody ought to do it. Could 
a much better reason be assigned for requiring vocational guid- 
ance of English teachers? So the indefinite number of things that 
English teachers are called upon to shoulder, whether related to 
English or not, may be received at the English foundling hospital 
temporarily, even if under protest, while demanding for them 
proper asylum elsewhere, and for English the emergency aid 
needed to care for them. ‘To regard the odds and ends of “out- 
side” things as part or parts of the English teacher’s work, to 
consider that English comprises everything that needs to be done, 
less what others happen to have in charge, is a tacit and probably 

* The incident cited recalls another at an N. E. A. meeting, when a speaker had stated 
that the average assignment of pupils to an English teacher in schools representing the en- 
tire country was 130. A school administrator rose and forcefully denied that in his state a 
single case of that sort could be found ; whereupon a furious teacher from that state sprang 
to her feet and gave testimony to a personal assignment of 165 pupils. So the war between 


fact and administrative assertion goes merrily on ; the facts do not seem to win, but their 


vitality remains unimpaired ; among them the fact that assignments of 200 or 250 pupils are 
still made in cold blood. 
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unintentional recognition of its supreme importance and dignity. 
“Oh, let the English teacher do it,” while usually meant other- 
wise, is really a compliment, as when gamins throw mud at a boy 
whose clothes are clean; though, evidently, if such compliments 
are too numerous, the English teacher will have to call for help. 

Of course, the preceding reasoning would apply to janitor work, 
if there never had been any janitors; and many teachers can 
testify that it does sometimes so apply. But as mathematics is 
now, by common consent, not in the English field, so is “janitor- 
ing” outside the teaching field altogether. What then of the 
authorities of any school, otherwise fully and normally equipped, 
that employ no janitor, but divide the janitoring among the teach- 
ers—incidentally assigning a disproportionate part of it to the 
English department—and consider any questioning of the arrange- 
ment as “insubordination” ¢ 

The purpose of this article is to ask such a question regarding 
something of about the same educational rank as janitor work, 
very useful and necessary, of course, but not requiring profes- 
sional training and skill,—it might be called school bookkeeping. 
In certain large schools of New Jersey, as perhaps in other states, 
the complete list of teachers’ prescribed duties, almost all of them 
requiring the filling of blanks, or the making of reports upon 
printed forms or otherwise, include no fewer than sixty items, 
the printed forms varying from ordinary cards and card sizes 
to sheets of fifteen by twenty inches.* 

Some work of this character may, of course, be part of the 
necessary duty of every teacher in the organization and adminis- 
tration of any school; but in this day of scientific study of school 
problems, if a school executive knows little of teaching, as some- 
times happens, but assumes to be an expert in “educational meas- 
urements,” or merely in devising additions to administrative red 
tape, it may easily be so increased as to become insupportable when 
added to regular teaching duty. 

Even then, if such details of administration or survey were 


handled by administrators in person or through special assistants, 


* In some schools, to send lists and sample blanks out for examination and criticism is 
an offence against discipline. 
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employed for their special duty as janitors are, no objection 
could be made, unless by taxpayers; or if such work really is 
necessary and must be required of teachers, because only teachers 
are competent for it, it would be both fair and easy to make 
allowance for it in time or in pay. If such allowance be not 
made, then fairness would require that such work, when obliga- 
tory, should be equally distributed among all teachers—the extra 
burden shared by all alike; and so doubtless it would be in most 
schools. But, unfortunately, equal sharing is not the rule in ali; 
though why in unfair schools teachers of English should be 
singled out for special unfairness is another question. The only 
answer thus far suggested is that as English teachers have repeat- 
edly proved that their teaching load is far heavier than that of the 
teachers of any other subject, they ought, for attempting more 
or less fruitlessly to make that fact public, to be punished by 
making their labor heavier still. 

The possible extent of this extra labor, even when properly 
distributed, may be shown by incidental illustration from a school 
for teachers. In this school was a skilled and experienced super- 
visor for English, as for other subjects, at all times charged with 
the direction of all the details of all the teaching of all the Eng- 
lish classes by all the student-teachers. Here also was a highly 
inventive principal, whose theoretical knowledge of teaching was 
severely limited on the side of English, who presently invented 
a report sheet eight and one-half by twenty-one inches in size, 
to be copiously filled out in duplicate by the English supervisor 
for each student-teacher for each recitation each day; one copy 
for the student-teacher, the other for the principal’s office. To pre- 
pare these reports would have required practically all the atten- 
tion of the supervisor during every recitation, to the exclusion 
of all other duty. The story ends more happily than some, for 
no reports were filed, though they would have served a good pur- 
pose if it had been physically possible to use them. 

While a single report is not commonly sufficient, as in the 
instance cited, to stop all regular business, that instance may 
afford some hint of the dangers latent in sixty varieties of reports 
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and duties in a single school. Here are a few of the sixty items, 
to show character and variety: 
Filling out— 
Quarantine cards, 
Record cards tor office and superintendent, 
Record of transfer to other schools, 
Registration cards, several forms, 
Three forms of attendance reports, 
Inventories, 
Seating charts, 
Duplicate schedules. 

Keeping records of— 
Absence excuses, 
Term record sheets, 
Duplicate attendance slips, 
Library cards and library service, 
Correspondence duty, 
Telephone duty, 
Patrol duty, 
Meeting parents, 
Care of lockers and keys, 
Returning lost books to pupils. 

The sixty items of duty happen to include teaching, holding 
conferences with pupils, and attending teachers’ meetings; and 
some of the other fifty-seven are almost equally essential; but 
most of them call for the making of some sort of written report, 
and each of them requires a more or less considerable share of 
attention, multiplied by the number of pupils concerned, ranging 
under the various items from one to several hundred each. 

How much time may be needed for a single item may be shown 
by a single library or text-book card, three by five inches in size, 
containing ten full lines of matter to be written out in duplicate 
for each of the pupils in charge of a single teacher. For one 
person merely to fill one card without pausing to ask questions 
or examine data might require about five minutes, ten minutes 
for each pupil, 420 minutes, seven full hours for the pupils of a 
single section. While this particular eard need be filled out but 
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once each semester and devices may be employed to save time in 
doing so, one teacher may have charge of six sections.* More 
intricate and time-consuming are the “schedule cards,” handled 
by a special committee of about three members, assisted by ten or 
twelve volunteers. The members of the central committee devote 
all their time to this work for the first two or three weeks of 
each semester, while their classes “wait”; so that, in their case, 
it is easy to determine just how much time is lost to teaching 
because of this single clerical duty. ; 

Requiring not special skill, but the most extreme care and 
accuracy is the checking up of assembly-room slips. For each 
pupil in a section of forty, an average of eight slips is received 
by the teacher of that section, more than 320 for the section. 
Each of the eight slips must be checked in its proper compart- 
ment on the individual pupil’s room ecard, which is ruled for fifty 
compartments, and the check must, of course, be accurately placed. 
No time allowance whatever is made for this item of duty. 

The filling in of from forty to nearly one hundred separate 
items on each of the room cards is another operation that will 
account for many additional hours of every teacher’s time for 
each section, as is also the making of as many as seventy entries, 
each the full name of a pupil and his assembly-room number, on 
the seat chart of every recitation room for each recitation hour and 
subject—perhaps fifteen or twenty of these for a single teacher; 
a possible total of almost fifteen hundred separate items.* Of 
course, in all these cases—and fifty-seven others—it is not the 
number of entries that matters, but it is the necessary time and 
mental effort, and the fact that all of these things must be done, 
whether or not any time is left for teaching—that is, what is 
called teaching by the authorities who require the reports. 





* Since the publication of Professor Osgood’s report, a certain New Jersey high school 
principal, after his attention was called to it, made six sections of from forty to ae 
pupils each the regular assignment for each of his reguiar English teachers. In addition to 
this, certain teachers carry ‘‘ continuation work ’’ for some small extra pay, while the re. 
maining teachers carry, presumably without pay, besides their usual “extra’’ duties, part 
or all of the extra duty from which continuation teachers are excused. 


*It may not be wholly irrelevant to note that, besides making innumerable entries ina 
multiplicity of cards of the exact place where each pupil should be during every period of 
the school day, teachers are required to hunt for and correct or report pupils who are at any 
time not found in their places, a detective service that may be called for several times a day 
and consume unlimited time. 
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In the schools under consideration the total average time re- 
quired of a single teacher for the performance of all varieties of 
clerical duty is about seven hours a week; while actual teaching 
time varies from fifteen to more than twenty-two hours a week; 
English teachers commonly having the heaviest schedules. For 
a twenty-two hour teacher, clerical duty, if added to teaching, 
increases the labor burden more than thirty per cent, or, if per- 
formed in teaching time, reduces that time by the same percentage, 
with a corresponding decrease in results. This is the ease for 
every teacher when the clerical work is evenly distributed. But 
the fact is certified that English teachers, who often have a 
maximum teaching schedule with a minimum salary, and whose 
regularly assigned teaching duties always require a maximum 
of time and labor, are frequently required to perform extra clerical 
service for other teachers who have been excused from it because 
of “special teaching responsibility.” 

Without further comment upon these few facts and figures, 
they may perhaps have shown that the question at the head of 
this article is not undeserving of attention; and in certain cases 
may afford a final explanation, if any is needed, of the unsatis- 
factory results of English teaching. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be just as well in such cases to excuse the English teacher 
from all teaching, to give him instead clerical work or janitor 
work, or anything else that does not require theme reading and 
night labor, and let the janitor try to teach the English, if he 
will accept the job at the pay. The results might be about the 
same as at present, less the complainings, the impositions and the 
shattered nerves that sometimes fall to the lot of English and 
other teachers, even where school executives are not as hopelessly 
ignorant or materialistic and as hopelessly arbitrary as some. Hear 
the cry from the New Jersey wilderness, and its echoes from near 
and far: “Our superiors, being politicians, cannot utilize the 
idealism of their teachers.” Evidently not, when each teacher is 
assigned at least three times the proper number of pupils and 
must give at least one-third of his time to clerical labor. And 
why should the Englisli work of such schools be anywhere accepted 


as entitled to an academic rating? 
























Choosing an Occupation — Points to be 
Considered 


H. E. Sronr, Boys’ Counseror, Centrat Hien Scuootr, \ 


Erte, Pa. 


1. The size and importance of the occupation in the country 
and in the locality where the worker wishes to reside. 
2. Whether the industry is a growing or diminishing field. 


i 9 


3. Whether the occupation is or is not crowded. 


AE ai Cig ni a 


4. Is the occupation stable, or is it tending to frequent 
change ? 


5. The hours per day and the amount of overtime common 
in the trade. 


Bes 


6. Method of payment for work done—time-work or piece- 
work. j 
7. Is the work seasonable or steady ? 
8. Qualities necessary for success in particular occupation. 
9. Physical and hygienic conditions of the occupation. 
10. Opportunities for beginners in the occupation. 
11. Average age at which beginners enter the occupation. 
12. Wages at entrance upon occupation. 
13. Ultimate opportunity for increased wages. 
14. Have all beginners opportunity to learn more than one 
operation or kind of work ? 
15. Breadth of opportunity and surety of steady employment 
in time of trade fluctuation. 
16. How skilled workers in the occupation are recruited. 
17. Is there an apprenticeship system ? 
18. What percentage of all young beginners are apprenticed ? 


19. Trade-union restrictions as to apprenticeship or helpers. 
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20. Relation of school facilities to occupation. 


21. Is school training, beyond the grammar school, of advan- 


22. Is vocational school training in any form an advantage / 

23. Amount of each of the following required for efficiency : 
a. General knowledge. 

b. Industrial and Economic intelligence. 

ec. Specialized technical knowledge. 

d. Manipulative skill. 


~ 


24. Is there need for vocational training before entering the 
occupation ? 

25. Would the instruction be most helpful if obtained before 
entrance upon the occupation, or after 4 

26. What institutions exist to furnish vocational training 4 


Is there need for a part-time school in the occupation / 


Exvza K. Jeviirre, Brooxryn, N. Y. 
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the country. 


The schools are busy tracing the lineage of great Americans; 
and the pupils spend considerable time in the libraries, finding i 
the ancestry of our presidents, authors, artists, architects, musi- 
clans, inventors, financiers, captains of industry, statesmen and 
patriots. These fin:'ings are then classified and arranged on cards, 
—as, for instance: 


Peter Stuyvesant, Peter Minuit—early governors of New York. 

The Van Rensselaers, Van Cortlands (and other Dutch fami- 
lies who settled in New York, New Jersey, and other Middle 
colonies, mentioned in the various school histories). 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, author, who was of Dutch extraction 
on his mother’s side. 


est fe 
will be presented by societies, schools, churches, i 

libraries, museums and citizens of New York, dur- 

ing the month of October, 1921, under the auspices | 

of the State and City Departments of Education. 

It has the endorsement of the Governor, the Mayor, | 

and a large committee of citizens with offices at if 
7 West 16th Street, New York City. Franklin K. | 
Lane is honorary president; John H. Finley, president; W. L. 
Ettinger, vice-president; Mrs. H. Edward Drier, secretary ; H. D. 
Walbridge, treasurer; and John Daniels, general director. 

The purpose of the pageant is to emphasize the meaning of our 
country’s motto, “E Pluribus Unum,” and to inculcate a.broad 
and just spirit toward all the component parts of this great 
country, since we are essentially a nation of immigrants, and each } 
race that has journeyed to our shores has not only received liberty 
and justice, but has contributed something to the development of 























America’s Making 


stival and exhibit called ““America’s Making,” 


Duton. 
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Walt Whitman, poet and patriot, who was of mingled English 
and Dutch stock. 

Edison, inventor, Dutch and Scotch. 

Henry Van Dyke, author and diplomat. 

Edward Bok, former editor of Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Roosevelt, president, warrior, author, traveler, ete. 


Scoren. 
James Monroe, fifth president. 
Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth president. 
William McKinley, twenty-fifth president. 
Daniel Webster, statesman. 
James Russell Lowell, author, English and Scotch ancestry. 
John Paul Jones, naval commander, born in Scotland. 
Washington Irving, author, English and Scotch. 


ENGLISH. 

Several of our presidents, including Washington, John Adams, 
Madison, John Quincy Adams, the Harrisons, Lincoln, Garfield, 
etc. 

Samuel Slater (born in England), father of American manu- 
factures. 

George Peabody, philanthropist. 

Timothy Cole (born in England), landscape painter. 

Benjamin West, painter (Quaker). 

John G. Whittier, poet (Quaker). 

Edgar Allen Poe, author. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, author (Pilgrim and Puritan). 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, author. 


% * * 


In one school (P. S. No. 70, Brooklyn, Isidore L. Ach, prin- 
cipal) all the classes, from the 6A through 8B, are arranging 
these racial indexes, in addition to which the 6A’s and 6B’s are 
preparing exercises about Americans descended from the Teu- 
tonic races: Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, German and English. 
The 7A’s will add their contribution to the pageant by celebrating 
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descendants of the Italie group: Spanish, Italian, French; the 
7B’s will devote themselves to the Keltie group: Seotch, Irish 
and Welsh; the 8A’s to the Slavic group: Russian, Polish, and 
kindred races; the 8B’s will introduce the pageant and explain 
its meaning and purpose, and will discuss great Americans of 
the Semitic race. The exercises will consist of historic scenes, 
pantomimes, tableaux, plays, interpretative dances, folk-songs and 
national hymns. Following is a suggestive outline for the prepa- 
ration of one of these exercises: 
AMERICAN JEWS. 
Bibliography : 


Bernheimer 





“Russian Jew in the United States.” 
Hasanovitz—“One of Them.” 

James—“Immigrant Jew in America.” 
Peters—“Jews in America.” 

Peters—“Haym Solomon, the Financier of the Revolution.” 
Wiernik—“History of the Jews in America, from the Period 
of the Discovery of the New World to the Present Time.” 

Riis—“The Making of an American.” 
Antin—“Promised Land,” and “They Who Knock at Our 
Gates.” 


a. Introductory speeches by several pupils, each telling of a 
few great American Jews of the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 
20th centuries, as: Luis de Torres, first set foot on American soil; 
Rabbi Seixas, one of the incorporators of King’s (now Columbia) 
College; Schiff, financier; Brentano, book publisher; Jacobi, 
physician; Lilian Wald, Isador Straus, philanthropists; Jastrow, 
scientist; Emma Lazarus, poet; Felix Adler, educator; Oscar 
Straus, statesman; Belasco, dramatist; and many others. 

b. Jewish Music—Some of the Psalms, as the 23rd and 137th 
(“By the Rivers of Babylon,” Heine’s “O Fair, O Sweet and 
Holy,” music by Otto Cantor) ; also, violin and piano music and 
victrola records of great Jewish composers. 

c. Literature—Quotations, readings, one-act plays, from Emma 
Lazarus, Zangwill, Mary Antin, et al. 


ee 
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d. A Dance—Miriam’s War Song. 


e. A roll-call and procession of great Jewish Americans who 
come, carrying banners bearing their names, and take their stand 
upon the stage; one recites: 

“Great God! we thank thee for this home, 
This bounteous birth-land of the free; 

Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of liberty! 

Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 

And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest paradise!” 

After this, the salute to the flag and the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

% % *% 

The enactment of a visit to the Hall of Fame would constitute 
a good exercise. Pictures of the fifty-six prominent Americans 
already elected, besides the twenty new ones elected this year, 
should be pasted on the wall, and a curator lead a group of students 
around, giving names and achievements of the famous people and 
emphasizing their lineage. 





Authors—Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Whittier, Bancroft, Bryant, Cooper, Holmes, Motley, Poe, Park- 
man. 

Educators—Horace Mann and Mark Hopkins. 

Preachers and Theologians—Jonathan Edwards, Henry Ward 
Beecher, William Ellery Channing, Phillips Brooks. 


Philanthropists,, Reformers—Peter Cooper, George Peabody. 





Scientists—John James Audubon, Asa Gray, Joseph Henry, 
Louis Agassiz. 

Inventors—Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, 
Elias Howe. 

Missionaries, Explorers—Daniel Boone. 

Soldiers, Sailors—David G. Farragut, Ulysses 8. Grant, Robert 
E. Lee, William T. Sherman. 
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Lawyers, Judges—James Kent, John Marshall, Joseph Story, 
Rufus Choate. 

Rulers, Statemen-—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Henry 
Clay, Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, James Madison, George Washington, Daniel 
Webster, Alexander Hamilton. 

Musicians, Painters, Sculptors—Gilbert Stuart. 

Women—Authors, Ilarriet Beecher Stowe; Educators and 
Missionaries, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard; Home or Social Work- 
ers, Frances E. Willard; Scientists, Maria Mitchell; Musicians, 
Painters, Sculptors, Charlotte S. Cushman. 

(For the twenty new names, apply to The Hall of Fame, New 
York University, New York City.) 

As the prologue of this last exercise might deal with the purpose 
of the pageant and the broad significance of our national motto, 
so the epilogue might consist of a brief citation of racial contri- 
butions to America’s Making, as: 

English—-Self-government based on equal laws. Civilization. 
Great achievements. 

German—Agriculture, technical branches, education, music. 

Dutch—Trade and commerce. 

Seandinavian—Agriculture, mining, lumbering, sea-skill, lit- 
eracy. 

Irish—All occupations from the shovel to the professions 
(theology, law). They shine in the forum and in public guardian- 
ship. 

Seotch—Philanthropy (witness Carnegie), statesmanship (Web- 
ster, Monroe, Grant), education and invention. 

Welsh—Steadiness and sturdiness of character; religion, educa- 
tion, labor on farms and in mines. (Roger Williams and Thomas 
Jefferson were of Welsh origin.) 

Italian—Unskilled labor, trades, manufacture, merchandise, 
music. 
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Portuguese and Spanish—Commerce, sea-skill. (We are in- 
debted to them for the discovery of our country. ) 

French—Skilled labor, commerce, professional life. (Silk in- 
dustry in New Jersey, farms and vineyards in California.) 
Science, soldiery. ‘Humanity is debtor to the French until the 
end of time.” 

Russians, Poles, Bohemians—Trades, business, unskilled labor 
in coal-pits, foundries, mills, ete. Music, art, literature. 

Hebrews—Intellectuality, mathematical ability, social amelior- 
ation, commerce, professions. 

Greeks—Tradesmen, politicians. 


If children who make these citations could be dressed in cos- 
tume, it would add to the effectiveness. 

C. Ward Crampton’s Folk Dance books, and Frank R. Rix’s 
The Junior Assembly Song Book will provide pleasant interludes 
in the form of folk-dances, folk-songs, and national airs. 








Home Furnishing in Junior High Schools 


Lucy Davis Taytor, Epucationat Secretary, ALLIED 


Waurt-Parer InpustTRrY. 


Sunnmmommnnt#R ACTICALLY every child in the United States 

will eventually become a home-maker. Whatever 

pb the vocation by which he earns his livelihood, the 

z proceeds of such endeavors go largely to the sup- 

= port of the home. Vocational educational needs are 

: multitudinous in their variety. But always, in 

= = addition to these, there stands before us the need 

See of preparing both boys and girls to make the best 

possible homes for themselves and for the benefit of the next 
generation. The need is universal. 

What, specifically, are the majority of school systems doing to 
meet this need? What sort of an analysis of its elements has 
been made? Has the subject been approached from the same 
standpoint of careful analysis as that of bookkeeping, or business 
arithmetic ? 

Not at all. With all the talk and discussion about fitting chil- 
dren for life, preparing them to do the day’s work—which cer- 
tainly means more than an eight-hour day in the shop—this all- 
important problem of home-making and building has received only 
a desultory kind of attention from the majority of school superin- 
tendents and principals. The pet argument—that it is a subject 
about which they know nothing—is a pitiful and frank acknowl- 
edgement in eae too many of them take pride, rather 


LUNG HAN oe Dane en enaaeN Coe 


than feeling for nent any qualm of shame. Yet there is not 
one of them who is not interested in his own home. Are the 
future homes of all these little children of less importance than 
theirs? Could their own homes have been stronger, more far- 
reaching influences, if someone had given them a little start? 
Would their interest have been a little stronger and better, too ? 
Sewing and cooking courses have been put into many school 
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systems with more or less question of their efficacy on the part 
of many superintendents. Educators have accepted very slowly 
the fact that women have to be taught to cook, sew, and manage 
accounts just as much as a man has to be taught his business 
fundamentals. Successful results do not come from chance and 
haphazard methods. No woman is born with the ability to make 
a fancy cake, any more than any man is born with the ability to 
put through an intricate business deal; a simple truth, too ob- 
vious to mention but for the fact that it is so commonly ignored 
in practice. 

To cooking and sewing are being added gradually other equally 
essential fundamentals for successful home management—budget 
making, home accounting, care of children, home nursing. There 
are many more important elements that are still outside the pale. 
The setting of the home, both outside and inside, has received 
little attention. Making the rooms attractive, liveable, comfort- 
able for their varied uses as the center of family life, is one of 
the most flagrantly neglected of these elements. Why? Because 
the majority of schoolmen are so profoundly ignorant themselves 
upon the subject that they do not even get a glimpse of the proper 
place and importance of the work. To them it savors of Art. 
Art, in turn, is a thing to be handled with gloves, and very deli- 
cately and gingerly at that. It is quite unnecessary in ordinary 
living for ordinary people. 

All this because Art means to them, for the most part, pictures 
and sculpture, which they do not understand. That art is a 
matter which can make a living-room actually more comfortable 
to sit in does not occur to them. To add that it may affect the 
character of their work—sheer madness! 

Yet, it is true. Let us see why. Forget for a moment all 
your preconceived ideas of art. Start with an ordinary common- 
place living problem, such as we meet every day. 

The living-room is a big, sunny, south room. On the walls 
there is a bright yellow-brown paper which glows warmly in the 
sunlight. On the floor is a rich, warm, brown rug. The furni- 
ture is dark oak with brown coverings that have bright orange 
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accents in the pattern. The draperies at the window are a bright 
yellow. The sun, as it shines through them, makes a strong yellow 
light in the room. The shade of the big reading-lamp is bright 
yellow. Everything is either light yellow-brown, yellow, orange, 
or dark brown—all warm, glowing colors. Into the room streams 
a constant glare of light. Think of a real hot summer day. You 
come in from the hot street, the blinding sun. What do you find? 
Restful atmosphere? No,—more heat, more activity. The room 
is a fiery furnace, and all because a beautiful color has been used 
in the wrong place. 

Think of the same room done in cool greys and blues, or greys 
and mulberry. Feel yourself coming in from the blinding street 
glare. Can you honestly say that those two rooms would have 
absolutely no effect upon your temper? Are you perfectly sure 
that there would not be a continuance of a slightly irritated feel- 
ing in the first room, and a rather comfortable feeling of rest and 
repose in the second one? We do not always stop to think of these 

things, yet they do affect us. 

Suppose you have had an irritating day of confusion. Is it 
not correspondingly irritating to go home and find the living-room 
all upset; the children have been playing there, toys are scattered 

hither and yon, the chairs are all out of place,—there is no place 
to sit down restfully and comfortably. Orderly arrangement 
undeniably gives us a feeling of repose. It establishes an atmos- 
phere of rest. Without our knowing how or why, it influences 
our feelings and thoughts, just as the color did. 

Take another instance. Remember these are all just plain, 
ordinary, living conditions about which we are talking. The den 
where you work is a small, dark room. It has only one window, 
opening directly upon a porch shaded by a big spruce tree. It is 
a dismal hole. You do not like it, but have never paid much 
attention to how it looks. After you get in and are working at 
your desk, entirely engrossed, it makes apparently no difference, 
beyond the fact that you somehow are rather glad to get out of 
there and can never work as well there as in your office at school. 

Your wife insists upon a house-cleaning. During the process, 
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a fresh wall-covering is put on. You move back, and the cheeri- 
ness of what was a dark room is such a marked contrast that you 
cannot help commenting upon it. You feel it the moment you 
cross the threshold. What is it? The light, bright, soft buff 
paper reflects every scrap of light that comes in at the window. 
It not only makes the room more cheerful with its glow of color, 
but also makes the room look larger and lighter. It feels more 
airy, more spacious. 

What has been producing all these effects? Art—the much 
despised art. Color is not something to be theorized about. It 
is something to use, to enjoy, to live with. To take the ordinary 
conditions of living, to learn how to select and combine colors in a 
way to make them sing, to make dreary rooms into cheerful rooms, 
to make too bright rooms into well-tempered rooms, uses exactly 
the same principles of art that a painter uses when he paints a 
picture. Now they are being applied with different materials 
and under different conditions. 

This is the kind of art that every child needs, because this is 


the kind of art that makes atmosphere in the home. All the’) 


principles of color and design which will make better homes are 
essential elements in our school courses, if we are not going to 
forget that we are training children so that they, in their turn, 
may live just as fully and richly as possible in their work, in 
their play, in their shop life, in their home life. It is a great 
universal human need which we have too often overlooked in the 
throng of academic arguments pro and con about various school 
subjects. 

To learn the use of color practically and successfully ealls for 
a very different pedagogy than the old one used in drawing. 
Successful home furnishing cannot be taught by means of drawing 
alone. It must be taught first by direct concrete experiences in 
handling the aetual materials under conditions that approximate 
as closely as possible the home conditions. Why‘ Because the 
picture of the furnishings of a room is to the real thing exactly 
what a verbal description is—a symbol. Intelligent use of the 


symbol in either case necessitates understanding and ideas acquired 
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through concrete experiences. To represent even crudely the effect 
that light will have upon fabrics, furniture, and paper as it comes 
into a room, is not only a very difficult technical operation, it is 
also one that obviously requires much observation and experience. 
The picture washed in with color at random may be a very pretty 
picture, but it will be like the verbal description of some animal 
that has never been seen—a purely imaginative picture. It makes 
no difference whether the description is put into terms of words 
or drawing, the principle is the same. 

To make this work practieal means careful analysis of the real 
elements of the problem as the home-maker has them to meet. 
Always there is first of all the question of lighting. Is the room 
sunny; is it cold, never getting the sun? Is it a light room or a 
dark room? What time of day is the room to be used? What 
happens to the color of paper when it is seen in a dark room or in 
a sunny room? What happens to the color effect when we put 
this drapery against this paper? For no two colors look the same 
against each other as they look when placed against a neutral grey. 
Every color influences every other adjacent color. When the 
woodwork, curtains, paper and drapery are being selected, this 
is a point of tremendous importance. It is, however, a point 
that can only be learned by testing one thing with another, the 
woodwork with the paper, the paper with the draperies, until 
exactly the right combinations are found which fit together in 
perfect accord. 

Then comes still another kind of problem. How will that piece 
of cretonne look when hung in deep folds? Very different than 
when spread out flat upon a chair cover. Very different as seen 
against the light at the window. Surfaces, textures, patterns on 
which the light shines directly look quite unlike the same fabrics 
when they are placed so that the light shines either through thera 
or they are seen against it as in the case of draperies. 

Again, another question. How will paper of that color light 
up at night? Will it absorb a great deal of light and make it 
necessary to have extra strong electric lights, or will it reflect the 
lights? Will the pattern of the drapery and the pattern of the 
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big rug look well in the same room? Does the texture of the 
drapery material catch the light, so that it looks well with the way 
the wall covering catches the light? A multitude of practical 
questions! 

Can the child answer them in paint? No. But he can take 
the samples of the materials and experiment with them until he 
finds out what happens under different lighting conditions; he 
can try the paper in the south schoolroom, in the north school- 
room, in the dark part of the room, in the light part of the room. 
He can place the woodwork sample against the paper and find 
out if they fit each other. This is all color harmony; it is all 
dependent upon fundamental principles of color combination. 
But the child is learning them through his first-hand experiences 
with the things that he is going to use all his life. He is getting 
first-hand information, concrete experiences—every one of which 
will form the basis for selections later. He can try drapery with 
the paper and woodwork; he can try it against the light; test it 
to see if the color, pattern, and texture all go well with the wood 
and paper. 

The presentation of this kind of work in the classroom is’ not 
difficult. There is more discussion than usual in our art lesson. 
The procedure is more like the development of a geography or 
arithmetic lesson. Class discussion of the material, guided by the 
teacher’s questions to bring out the desired principle, may be fol- 
lowed by selections made by the class working as a unit» These 
can in turn be followed by. gfoup selections with the large pieces 
of material. If these two steps are thoroughly covered, individual 
records in form of booklets with home plans are in order. 

Someone asks: “But what about the expense of this materia] 
you are talking about?’ Why net spend some money in supply- 
ing the art department with adequate illustrative material‘ If 
the expense is really too great for your town or city to own these 
materials, there is always the central supply station in New York 
from which traveling exhibitions may be rented at a nominal fee. 


Local dealers will co-operate to a fair extent. The expense item 
can be made very small. The real question is, “Shall the children 
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be given real life experiences—or only the description of them ?” 

The day has gone by when we were satisfied with the art train- 
ing that is limited to drawing. Drawing has a large and very 
important place. Art is a larger thing than drawing; drawing 
is only its handmaid. The creation of beauty in home surround- 
ings to furnish comfort, rest and satisfaction, as well as inspira- 
tion, is a goal that needs no defense. It is too humanly vital. 
What we do need is a new pedagogy, a way of vitalizing the teach- 
ing of the art of this subject, so that every child will think of 
color and grow accustomed to using color in this practical and 
direct fashion. He will grow to love it and search for combina- 
tions that give real satisfaction. And out of the search will come 
constant growth in discrimination, and Art, a real thing, some- 
thing to live, instead of a far-atvay abstraction. 

What are your schools doing for this type of home furnishing ? 
Are the children getting really vital training that will count? 
Does your supervisor make color live for them? Can they go 
downtown and select combinations for their own homes as a result 
of this school work ? 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’”—a homely saying 
but a true one. The proof of the life quality in teaching of home 
furnishing is in the selections that the children make for their 
own homes. What are they? How much do they understand ? 
Until we send our children out from the art courses with this 
everyday, common, much-needed information and skill at their 
command, we have shirked a big human need, that of helping make 
better homes. We all want the children to have this knowledge 
and power. There is no reason why they should not. The great 
need is for superintendents to sense the situation and help their 
art supervisors do the work in really effective, practical fashion. 
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The Socialized Recitation 


CHARLOTTE Rarrer, Master’s Assistant, Joun MarsHay 


Scuoo.r, Boston, Mass. 
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socialized recitation! How that phrase is dis- 
cussed, misunderstood, and ridiculed. Is it, to 
begin with, a happy and wisely-selected cognomen 
for the democratic procedure that is now accom- 


mann plishing such effective results in some of our class- 


dlieteted 


rooms? Doesn’t the term recitation call to mind 
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“the delivery before an audience of something com- 
foment mitted to memory,” or “the rehearsal of a prepared 
lesson by pupils before their instructor” ? 

And then, the much abused and overworked word 
“To incorporate in, or to make subject to, the uses or influences 
of society,” is ignored (if called to mind at all), and the dire- 
sounding phrase “to render socialistic in nature, to conform to 


ee 


socialized.” 


or regulate by the theories or practices of socialism,” is hailed 
with a mental shout of satisfaction by the teacher who has used 
the “teacher questions—pupil answers” method for years, and 
brought forward as a potent factor against adopting the socialized 
recitation. 

“To render socialistic in nature.” ‘There you are!” she asserts 
in carefully-controlled, low-pitched tones. “It is creeping into our 
public schools. Here we are trying to discipline and train these 
foreign children and get them so that they will realize that there 
is to be law and order in the schoolroom and that they must obey 
the teacher, and then along comes an educator (all theory and no 
practice—what does he know about the difficulty of te aching frac- 
tions, or French, or spelling) and talks to us about socializing the 
recitation. Why, it’s earrying Bolshevism right into the school- 
room, if you ask me,” she concludes. 

Yes, and that’s how ninety per cent of the teaching body of 


most cities feel, who have not inquired more deeply into the 
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method. And that’s why some teachers wish the term might be 
changed to “democratic procedure,” or “democratic instruction,” 
or “pupil activitiy.” 

Too long has elementary education been a thing apart from 
every-day life; too long have children and their parents, aye their 
teachers, felt that an entirely different procedure must be carried 
on in the schoolroom from that used in the home, the business 
marts, the social halls, the church. In spite of the number of 
teachers (fortunately rapidly increasing) whose hearts dictate a 
more actively social schoolroom, while their training and intellect 
compel them to adhere to the stereotyped method of “teacher ques- 
tioning, pupil answering” type of teaching, the opportunities for 
pupil activity have not been forthcoming except in a few isolated 
vases, Where the cause of education has not been advanced but 
rather curbed, because the classroom work through pupil activity 
has degenerated into a vaudeville performance in which the chil- 
dren have recognized their teacher as a kind but weak disciplin- 
arian, a companion but not a leader, an idealist but not a prag- 
matist. 

While to such teachers, earnest, conscientious, mentally groping, 
dreamily progressive, is owed a debt for having attempted to blaze 
a trail of advanced educational methods, yet, on the other hand, 
to education they owe an apology for having attempted to launch 
a different method upon the educational sea without having first 
clearly and pedagogically considered its advantages and its pit- 
falls. 

They sensed the need of greater pupil activity and of a school- 
room that more nearly approached a forum meeting, but they lost 
sight of the fact that a teacher must never put aside her right, 
nay her duty, to lead through guidance, tactfully offered but 
nevertheless firmly and forcefully proffered. 

How often has the skeptic visited a room where pupil activity 
was being “tried out,” only to report cynically (and truthfully, 
be it added) that the only thing she saw “tried out” was the 
teacher. A few pupils asking nonsensical, pointless, thoughtless 
questions, a large majority passively attentive, a small group 
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actively inattentive, a trio perhaps naturally inquisitive, acquisi- 
tive and interested, but untrained to cope with the situation, be- 
wildered, puzzled and vaguely, almost unconsciously, wondering 
why the teacher didn’t take a hand and change the number on 
the vaudeville program from an act exhibiting garrulous parrots 
to that of trained horses, taught by kindness—yes, but taught, 
not allowed to prance untrained about the stage. 

The skeptic, delighted at the perverted use of pupil activity, 
clings with due regard, albeit affection, to the term “socialized” 
recitation, and states in no uncertain tone that if that’s a social- 
ized procedure give her an absolute monarchy—her subjects learn 
obedience at least! 

And so that teacher visited does owe an apology to the educa- 
tional world. She has sensed the need of democratizing the meth- 
ods of teaching, but has not the power of drawing up a constitu- 
tien, so to speak. 

But let the skeptic visit a schoolroom where the patient, wise, 
up-to-date teacher, keenly alert to the limitations of her pupils’ 
power to gain needed and useful knowledge through pupil activity 
ever conscious of the need of leadership on her part that does not 
dwarf the initiative in her pupils, ever ready to curb the loqua- 
cious and to encourage the shy and timid, a teacher that never 
fails to keep foremost in mind the sacred trust that is hers, to see 
that each individual is developed to the greatest possible extent, 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually! 

A visit to such a teacher’s schoolroom fills the skeptic with 
uneasiness and alarm. The room is in perfect order, that is, the 
perfect order that one sees at a forum meeting, a club meeting, 
a convention—interested, decorous activity. To be sure the 
ubiquitous custom of waving first the right arm, followed by the 
left, then by a frantic outstretching of both arms by a few men- 
tally alert pupils, while the others sit with the ‘feet flat, hands 
folded” physical and mental attitude, is missing, and in its place 
is the natural, every-day custom of a child’s rising and addressing 


his mate or mates after the manner of a rational human being. 
(Wherever did that unnatural, factitious, hand-waving habit orig- 
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inate?) And they are addressing their peers by name: “Mary, 
did you say that Greece contributed more to civilization than 
Rome? Can you prove that?’ Or, “John, why did you choose 
that title for your story?” 

Yes, the room is in perfect order 





a sad blow to the skeptic! 
But as soon as she admits this fact she falls back on her prejudice 
against pupil activity by the recall of a popular criticism: “Yes, 
the children are learning to express themselves naturally, but look 
at the teacher—what does the city hire her for’—she’s doing 
absolutely nothing but sit there.” But again the smug compla- 
cency with which she entered is shaken, for she hears a youthful 
voice say, ““Miss G , What is your opinion on that question ?”’ 
and she sees Miss G go to the board, draft a quick analysis, 
present, develop, and question upon the disputed matter—then 
resume her chair and leave the pupils to finish the lesson. But, 
she did not dictate, she guided, and was recognized as a leader 
and an authority not by self-election but by class selection—truly 
a democratic procedure by pupils actively acquisitive. 

Dear prejudiced skeptic! She’s vaguely conscious of the feeling 
that she’s been misinformed as to the weaknesses of this socialized 
recitation—the pupils are gaining in knowledge and power, the 
teacher is a necessary factor in the educating process, the indi- 
vidual pupil is the consideration, not the class, and the children 
are meeting conditions in the schoolroom that differ in degree 
not in substance from those of the outside world. Where then 
are its disadvantages ? 








Ah! the skeptic takes fresh courage—her drooping spirits rise 
once more—the written work! That annual spelling test from a 
wise but carefully evaluating superintendent. Ah! now the skep- 
tic is at her best! ‘‘You can’t talk or debate or discuss a spelling 
list; a good standing position, a well-modulated voice, and general 
information don’t help you te pass that test. Socialized recitation, 
indeed! What you need then is the ability to spell correctly every 
word on that list!” And with head raised, eyes regaining their 
pristine lustre, and voice teeming with conviction, she turns to 
Miss G——- expecting to see her wilt under such truths, and to 
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admit that the stereotyped methods of skeptics is best. 

But lo! the skeptic hears as in a trance the eryptic words: ‘The 
socialized recitation or pupil activity is not a panacea for all class- 
room difficulties—it does not sugar-coat the memory pill—it does 
not act as a substitute for all written work. Correct spelling, after 
careful consideration, must be memorized; proper penmanship, 
after discussion, must be applied; linear measure, after develop- 
ment, must be fixed and made subject to ready recall. Pupil 
activity does not mean eliminating the study period, or substitut- 
ing oral work for written. ‘It gives the pupils objectives and 
habits of work in the schoolroom which are of proved validity in 
the real world beyond—education for the actual life into which 


the pupils will go!” 


Dear, disillusioned skeptic! 
except as ye become like Miss G 
the kingdom of the socialized recitation ! 


Hast thou been converted—for 
thou shalt not enter into 





To a Child 


So like her , dear! From the deep 

Of the years I see her arise— 
What memories over me sweep! 
So like her, dear! From the deep 
Of the years comes a ghost to keep 

Strange tryst when I look in your eyes! 
So like her dear! From the deep 

Of the years I see her arise. 

—STOKELY S. FISHER. 








The Academic Debate—Its Aim and Method 


Witiiam A, WetzeL, Principat or THE Hien Scuoor, 


Trenton, N. J. 


smc TTS is a time when psychology and pedagogy are 
= € applying the acid test to many of our educational 
= ‘ , ° , ‘ 

8 5 practices. One after another of our idols, which we 
z ; have imagined to be pure gold, are discovered to 
a be made of much baser metal. Some educators are 
z = becoming suspicious of the genuine worth of the 
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= = debate as organized in academic circles. It is a 
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fact that “an educated man should know not only 
that other people are in the wrong, but why they are in the wrong. 
And to do this it is necessary to study with all possible patience 
the brief of the devil’s advocate.”* 

All this is equivalent to saying that the only effective answer 
to error is truth. The debate, therefore, must be judged from 
this point of view: 

1. Does it state the problem in such a way as to find the truth ? 

2. Does it put the student in the attitude of wanting to know 

the truth ? 

3. Does it put him in a situation where he is most likely to 

find the truth ¢ 

4, Does it give him the kind of moral training that would lead 

him to advocate the truth ? ’ 

The state of New Jersey has recently required of all--its high 
schools that they offer a course in ““Problems in Democracy.” It 
must be that the educational leaders of the state have come to 
see the importance of giving our secondary school pupils training 
in the art of thinking straight on public questions. This is just 
the kind of training that the academic debate was supposed to 
give. | 

Sound thinking presupposes a problem. The debate falls down 
in its effort to state a problem. It frequently confines mental 


* Preston Slosson, The Devil’s Advocate, Independent, January 22, 1921, page 89. 
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activity as narrowly as the question put to the innocent witness, 
“Have you ceased beating your wife?’ The statement of the 
question is frequently such as to lead to disputatious hair-splitting 
without advancing the truth. It leads to trying to unhorse one’s 
opponent without riding one’s own steed. The debate offers only 
one solution to any question. The negative needs simply to prove 
the impracticability of the affirmative side of the question. To 
do this it may offer a counter propositon, but it need not do so. 
Is there not a better way to state a civic problem for the purpose 
of a debate ? | 

The immigration problem is before the American people today. 
The question is debated in Congress, but not in the usual academic 
fashion. The debater has first bounded his problem. Then he 
has thought out the solution to the problem, and finally, he has 
come before his fellow congressmen to persuade them to apply 
his remedy. The question, “Resolved, that immigration should 
be prohibited for the next two years,” has recently been submitted 
for debate in academic circles. This is too narrow a statement 
for a fair-minded and thorough study of the problem. The first 
question is: Is any kind of action necessary, and if so, why ¢ 
Tf action shall be taken, shall it take the form of admitting no 
one for a period of time, or shall it take the form of selected 
immigration, prohibiting indefinitely certain undesirables? If the 
remedy shall take the form of prohibiting all immigration for a 
time, how long shall the prohibition continue? In other words, 
the finding of the best remedy necessarily implies a consideration 
of the whole problem. And it implies the consideration of the 
whole problem by every one who attempts to draw the final con- 
clusion. The partition of the problem among debaters, as usually 
found, is most artificial and corresponds to no real situation in 
life. It seems, therefore, that the debate is not adapted to stat- 
ing a question in such a way as to bring out the truth. 

Secondly, does the academic debate put the student in the atti- 
tude of wanting to know the truth? The quality of open-minded- 
ness is none too common in society at large. We are guided too 
much by our prejudices. We hang the man first, then try him. 
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The experience of the writer is that high school seniors show a 
strong inclination toward coming to conclusions too soon. What 
is the effect of assigning a student on one side or the other of a 
debate? He is n» longer a student, he instantly becomes an advo- 
cate, a partizan. Ile goes to the library, not to learn something, 
but to prove something. The difference is the difference between 
the poles—and it is this difference that gives character to the 
whole exercise. It becomes a contest, and more and more the 
elements of the football game, cheering section and school songs 
and the like, are introduced. The success of the “contest” is gauged 
by the amount of “school spirit” that it engendered. There is 
little of the spirit of openmindedness in this exercise. Therefore, 
the conclusion must be that the academic debate does not put the 
student in the attitude of wanting to know the truth. 

In the third place, does the academic debate put the student in 
a situation where he is most likely to learn the truth? This 
question is already answered in the second. His investigation 
is like an ex parte hearing. It brings out only one side. And the 
performance at the final contest is frequently laughable. At times 
there is neither co-ordination nor conflict of ideas until the rebut- 
tal. It resembles a football contest, in which the two teams run 
through their signals during the bigger part of the game, and the 
captains meet in personal combat at the end. The essence of any 
plan is that it produce what it is designed to produce. Prepara- 
tion for an academic debate means to gather evidence to prove 
one’s side. Therefore, the debate does not naturally place the 
student in a situation where he is most likely to learn the truth. 

Finally, does the academic debate give the student the kind of 
moral training that would lead him to advocate the truth. Under 
what circumstances is a man the more likely to become skilled in 
finding the truth, and desirous of expounding the truth? Is it 
when he is trained first to define the problem which he considers 
vital, then search out the significant facts, and from these facts 
without fear or prejudice draw his conclusions; or when he arbi- 
trarily assumes a position and then searches out such facts only 
as substantiate this position? One could almost say that the 
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strength of the student’s moral training would vary in inverse 
ratio with his skill in this latter respect. 

The final conclusion, therefore, is, that the academic debate 
does nut give the student exercise in the kind of moral training 
that would lead him to advocate the truth. The whole argument 
of this paper is based on the assumption that the debate is an 
educational exercise, designed not simply to make fluent speakers 
or disputatious advocates, but that it is designed to furnish a legiti- 
mate and much needed training in citizenship. Therefore, the 
kind of debate that should be encouraged in our schools is the kind 
typified by the Lincoln-Douglas debates, or the Webster-Hayne 
debates. It would still be possible to have interscholastic debates. 
But it would be necessary to score each debater independently for 
the thoroughness of his study, the logic of his conclusions, and the 
clarity of his exposition. In such a debate there might be as 
many conclusions drawn as there are contestants. Lut each con- 
testant would arrive at his conclusions sincerely, according to the 
light which he had received. It seems, therefore, that the kind 
of training in debating that will be valuable to our young people 
is that which offers exercise in the analysis of a vital problem, 
skill in digging out significant facts, ability in combining these 
facts so as to draw a logical conclusion, and finally, power to con- 
vince others of the validity of the argument. 


A Hint Of Eternity 


The sunshine of the ripening summer fields, 

The chirp of crickets beating ceaseless rhyme,— 

I drink the world-peace when I hear that chime, 
i 


Deep, deep, beyond the knowledge earth-life yields. 


—HELEN CARY CHADWICK. 





Outline Study of Macaulay’s “Lord Clive” 


(THOMAS BAaBINGTON MacavLay, 1800-1859.) 
Mavup Eutma KInGsiry 
- 


A. PrepaArAToRY Work.—Character of the Essay; The 
Indian Empire of the British East India Company. 


B. First Reapinc.—Outline of the Essay; Study of the 
Text. 


C. Srconp Rreapinc.—Passages to Re-read in Class; Col- 
lateral Study Suggested by the Essay; Quoted Criti- 
cisms of the Essay. 


D. SuPppLEMENTARY WorK.—Test Questions; Theme Sub- 
jects. 


¥ 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


CHARACTER OF THE ESSAY; THE INDIAN EMPIRE 
OF THE BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


I. CHARACTER OF THE Essay. 


Note 1. Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, the founder of 
British supremacy in India, was written in 1840 for the 
Edinburgh Review. The essay is nominally a review of 
“The Life of Robert Lord Clive,” by Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm; but the brilliant review completely over- 
shadows the book which suggested it. This is one of 
the greatest of Macaulay’s essays, and is a remarkable 
example of the “fine writing’ of the early Victorian 
period of letters. Every device known to the literary 
craftsman is used by the author to give color and 
emphasis to his paragraphs. The knowledge of East 
Indian history which he uses with such effect, was 
acquired by Macaulay during a four years’ sojourn in 
the East as legal adviser to the Supreme Council in 
India. 

The essay is a perfect mine of information. Anyone 
who studies it attentively will find that he has acquired 
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not a little knowledge of the rise of the Indian empire, 
and of what may be called the Constitutional History 
of English rule in the East. 


Il. THe Indian EmpPIrre. 


Note 2. The Indian Empire of the British East India Com- 


pany, as founded by Clive and organized by him and 
his successor, Warren Hastings, lasted almost exactly 
one hundred years. It was essentially a government 
of conquest, more enlightened and less violently rapa- 
cious than the Asiatic dynasties which had preceded it, 
but constructed with a sole view to the profit of the 
company, its servants, and its supporters in Great 
Britain. 

This singularly constituted empire came to an end 
when its native soldiers conceived the idea of using 
the skill and discipline acquired in the Company’s ser- 
vice for their own advantage. The great mutiny of 
the Bengal army in 1857 required the intervention of 
the British government for its suppression and aroused 
the British nation to a sense of responsibility in India. 
By act of Parliament in 1858, the rule of the East India 
company was swept away and with it the fiction of the 
Mogul Empire. Since that time India has been gov- 
erned as a “Crown Colony” of Great Britain, the title 
of Emperor of India, borne by the British sovereigns 
since 1877, being a title only. 

As a British colony, India has enjoyed internal peace 
and honest administration. 


¥ 


B. FIRST READING. 


OUTLINE OF THE ESSAY; STUDY OF THE TEXT. 


E 


OUTLINE OF THE Essay; STuDy OF THE TEXT. 


1. Introduction. 
a. 


We have always thought it strange, that while the his- 
tory of the Spanish empire in America is familtarly 
known to all the nations of Europe, the great actions 
of our countrymen in the East should, even among 
ourselves, excite little interest. 

(1) Concrete illustration of this topic sentence. 

(a) Conquests of India and Mexico compared. 

(2) Fault lies partly with the historians. 
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Note 3. Montezuma, an Aztec war chief of Mexico when 
Cortes landed there. Atahualpa, an Inca sovereign of 
Peru, whom Pizarro put to death. Buzar, in British 
India. Here the British defeated the native army. 
Oude, Travancore, See c. II, 7. Great Captain, Cortes. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Castile. 


Suggestion 1. What does Macaulay say of the book of which 
this essay is ostensibly a review? What purpose is 
served by the mention of the Spanish cities of para- 
graph 1? 

2. The Body of the Essay. Clive, like most men who are 
tried by strong temptations, committed grave faults; 
but every person must admit that England has 
scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either 
in arms or council, 

a. Clive’s ancestry; his childhood and boyhood. The 
general opinion seems to be that poor Robert was a 
dunce, if not a reprobate. 

b. Clive as a clerk to the East India Company in Madras. 
(See c. II, 7.) 

(1) The East India Company. In 1743; in 1840. 

(2) Life of the Anglo-Indian. 

Describe Clive’s position at Madras. 

(3) Description of Madras (Ma-dras’) ; Clive’s posi- 
tion at Madras. 

(4) Government of the surrounding country; author- 
ity of the English within the fort. 

Note 4. The Deccan, The Carnatic, See Note 16. The Brazils 
in the plural used to be a common designation for 
Brazil. 

Suggestion 2. Study paragraphs seven and nine. Notice 
the effect produced by the use of short sentences. By 
what other device is paragraph nine made effective? 

e. Clive’s Military Career (to 1754).—Founding a Euro- 
pean Empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy. 
War between the English and the French companies 
trading in the East. 

(1) Labourdonnais, governor of Mauritius, compels 

Fort St. George to capitulate. 

(a) It was stipulated by the capitulation that the 
English inhabitants should be prisoners of 
war on parole, and that the town should re- 
main in the hands of the French till i¢ should 
be ransomed. 
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(2) Dupleix (di-plaks’), governor of Pondicherry 
(See Note 16), declares that conquests made by 
the French arms on the continent of India are at 
the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone. 


(a) Treatment of the officials of the East India 
Company. 

(b) Clive escapes in disguise; he obtains an 
ensign’s commission in the service of the com- 
pany; traits of character brought out by his 
new position. 

Note 5. Fort St. David is now a ruined town on the Coro- 
mandel coast of Indie, thirteen miles south of Pondi- 
cherry. 

(3) Dupleix is compelled to restore Madras to the 
English company. 

(4) The magnificence of the Mogul Empire under 
Baber; its government; its dissolution (The his- 
tory of the forty years which followed the death 

: of Aurungzebe). 

(a) Was the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be 
Lord of India? 

(b) But scarcely any man, however sagactous, 
. . . Candahar. (Paragraph 22, last sen- 
tence). 

Suggestion 3. What state of affairs in Europe made the 
capture of Madras possible? Give the location of Mau- 
ritia. Study paragraph 20. Notice the effect of the 
short sentences, of the cumulative enumeration of de- 
tail, of the wealth of allusion, of the forceful terminal 
sentence. Notice that in paragraph 22 the author 
anticipates his narrative and states the result of the 
struggle before he describes the events. Notice the 

grace and skill with which this paragraph is written. 

: Consult your Atlas for the geographical names found 

| in this portion of the text. Identify St. Peter’s, Ver- 

sailles, the Indus, Charlemagne. For the Indian names 
in these paragraphs, see c. II, 7. Macaulay compares 
the fall of the Moguls to the fall of what great Euro- 
pean nation of earlier history? What interesting his- 
torical theory does Macaulay present in paragraph 17? 
Less than one hundred years ago marks what date? 

Note 6. The power of the Great Mogul had gradually fallen 
into the hands of his principal viceroys. The three 

| greatest of these were the nawab of the Deccan, or 

| south and central India, who ruled from Hyderabad, 
the nawab of Bengal, and the nawab of Oudh. The 
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prize lay between Dupleix, who had the genius of an 
administrator, or rather an intriguer, but was no sol- 
dier, and Clive, the first of a century’s brilliant succes- 
sion of those “soldier-politicals,” as they are called in 
the East, to whom Great Britain owes the conquest and 
consolidation of its greatest dependency.—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Note 7. Golconda, famous for its diamond mines; /nheri- 
tance of the house of Tamerlane, Persia, Central Asia, 
India; Was Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord 
of India, i.e., Mohammedan or Hindoo; Bernier was 
court physician to Aurungzebe; Roe was ambassador 
to the court of the Great Mogul at Agra; Mountain of 
Light (The Kohinoor) was the name given to a famous 
diamond surrendered to the British crown on the annex- 
ation of the Punjab in 1849. It was found, according 
to Hindu tradition, in a Golconda mine, and has been 
the property of various Hindu and Persian rulers. It 
is said to have weighed more than 790 carets when found, 
and weighed 18614 carets when obtained by the British; 
but it has been reduced by cutting to 106% carets. 
See Test Question 9. 

(5) The scheme of Dupleix. He was perfectly aware 

. « « Nizam. (Par. 23.) 

(a) The arts both of war and policy . . . French- 
man. (Par. 23.) 

(b) Opportunity presents itself in 1748 to make 
a nabob of the Carnatic, to make a viceroy 
of the Deccan, to rule under their names the 
whole of southern India. 

(c) The pretenders apply for assistance to the 
French. 

(d) Dupleix allies himself with the pretenders; 
the French win the battle; they become mas- 
ters of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

Note 8. Eloquence of Burke. In his speech against War- 
ren Hastings. 

(6) Dupleix is now the greatest potentate in India. 

(a) Exultation at Pondicherry; installation of 
the Nizam. 

(b) Dupleix is declared governor of India from 
the river Kristna to Cape Comorin: his 
powers. 

Suggestion 4. How large was the territory of which Du- 
pleix was governor? Describe the festivities at Pondi- 
cherry. Give an example of the arrogant ostentation 
of Dupleix. 
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(7) At this moment the valor and genius of an obscure 
English youth suddenly turned the tide of for- 
tune. 


(a) Condition of the English force at Madras. 

(b) Attack on Arcot; the English enter the fort. 

(c) Clive’s preparations for sustaining a siege; 
attacks the besieging camp. 

(d) Rajah Sahib’s army; siege of Arcot. 

(e) The storming of the fort. The struggle lasted 
about an hour. The enemy retired, leaving 
to the English several guns and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

(f) Clive is regarded as a man equal to any 
command; victory over Rajah Sahib’s army; 
the military chest of Rajah Sahib falls into 
the hands of the conquerors. 


Suggestion 5. What is the date of this event? Describe 


the condition of the fort at Arcot. Comment on the 
structure of paragraph 34. Notice the effect produced 
by the last sentence. What was Clive’s answer to the 
attempted negotiations of Rajah Sahib? The day was 
well suited, ete. Explain the meaning. Tell the legend 
of Hosein, son of Ali. What motive led Clive to destroy 
the city and monument of Dupleix? 


Note 7. Sepoy is a native of India employed as a soldier in 


the service of a European country, especially of Great 
Britain. Thin gruel. This rice water would really con- 
tain more nourishment than the rice grains, 


Note 8. “The daring shown in the capture of Arcot, and 


the intrepedity and fortitude of its defense by Clive and 
his little band, was the foundation of England’s subse- 
quent greatness and glory in India.” “In India, we 
might say in all history, there is no parallel to this 
exploit of 1751 till we come to the siege of Lucknow 
in 1857.” 


(8) Major Lawrence assumes command. 

(a) The English triumph everywhere. Slowly 
but surely the power of Britain begins to in- 
crease and that of France to decline. 

(b) Efforts of Dupleix to save the situation; 
Clive continues his conquests. 


Note 9. Captain Bobadil is a character in Ben Jonson’s 


“Every Man in His Humor”’—a coward and braggart. 
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Suggestion 6. Quote Major Lawrence’s tribute to Clive, 
Give the details connected with the capture of the two 
forts, Covelong and Chingleput. 


d. Clive returns to England. 


(1) Receives the warm thanks of the East India Com- 
pany. Finds himself an object of general interest 
and admiration. 

(2) Tries to procure a seat in Parliament and fails. 


~ 


Suggestion 7. Omit paragraphs fifty, fifty-one and fifty-two. 
e. Clive’s career from 1755-1760.—The Second Period. 
(1) Appointed governor of Fort St. David; made a 
heutenant-colonel of the British army; sails for 
India. 
(2) Reduction of the stronghold of Gheriah. 


(3) Capture of Calcutta by the Viceroy of Bengal. 

(a) Description of Bengal and the Bengalese; 
Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Bengal. 

(b) The viceroy covets the riches of Calcutta; 
marches against Fort William; action of the 
governor and commandant; the fort is taken. 

(c) The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Note 10. Paragraphs 56 to 64 make Macaulay’s Essay on 
Lord Clive the greatest of all his essays. Study these 
paragraphs; notice the arrangement of material, and 
the clearness and vigor of the style. 

Suggestion 8. What pretext served Surajah Dowlah for 
waging war? Identify Mr. Howell, Alinagore, Hoogley, 
Ganges. 

(4) Clive commands an expedition against Surajah 
Dowlah to avenge the tragedy of the Black Hole 
of Caleutta; defeats the nabob; enters into peace 
negotiations. 

Note 11. Associating with himself Admiral Watson, Gov- 
ernor Drake and Mr. Watts, Clive made a treaty in 
which it was agreed to give the office of viceroy of 
Bengal, Bahar and Orissa to Jaffier, who was to pay a 
million sterling to the Company for its losses in Cal- 
ecutta and the cost of its troops, half a million to the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, two hundred thousand 
pounds to the native inhabitants, and seventy thousand 
pounds to its Armenian merchants.—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Suggestion 9. What was Clive’s attitude towurds this peaee? 
What were the reasons for making terms with the 
nabob? 


a 
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(5) Clive as a statesman. 


(a) The transactions in which he now began to 
take a part have left a stain on his moral 
character. He considered Oriental politics 
as a game in which nothing was unfair. 

i (b) Mr. Watts and Omichund. 


(c) The Nabob’s faithlessness; he invites the 
French to drive the English out of Bengal. 


(6) The Battle of Plassey. In 1757, a single battle, 
gained against odds of twenty to one, transferred 
Bengal from the Mogul’s viceroy to the English 
East India Company. 


(a) Watson and Clive crush the French power in 
Bengal. 

(b) The native plot against the Nabob; Clive 
lends his assistance to the conspirators; the 
“dissimulation” which Clive stooped to prac- 
tice. 

Suggestion 10. What reasons appear to Macaulay sufficient 
for deposing the viceroy? Do you agree with Macaulay 
in regard to Clive’s action? State the purport of Clive’s 
two letters. 

(c) Clive learns that Omichund is playing false; 
the lives of Watt, of Meer Jaffier, of all the 
conspirators are at his mercy; he demands 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling as 
the price of his assistance. 

(d) Artifice employed by Clive to defeat this 
knavery; the two treaties; Admiral Watson’s 
scruples; Clive forges Admiral Watson’s 
name. 

Note 12. This is the one act which, in a long career of 
abounding temptations, was of questionable honesty. 


Clive thought the action justifiable and always asserted 
that he would do it again under similar circumstances. 


(e) Clive demands restitution from the Nabob; 
Surajah Dowlah marches to encounter the 
English; Meer Jaffier fails Clive; the peril- 
ous situation. 

(f) The Battle of Plassey. In an hour the forces 
of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to 
reassemble, 
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Suggestion 11. Finish the sentence, With the loss of twenty- 
two soldiers . . . (Par. 84). Study paragraphs 72, 83, 
and 84. Notice the effect of the terminal sentence in 
paragraph 83. Describe the situation in which, for the 
first time, Clive shrinks from the responsibility of mak- 
ing a decision. The day broke which was to decide the 
fate of India. Give the date. 


(7) Meer Jaffier installed as Nabob of Bengal, Bahar 
and Orissa. 


(8) The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier 
and Clive. 


(a) Clive accepts between two and three thousand 
pounds. 


Suggestion 12. What was the fate of Omichund and Sura- 
jah Dowlah? Give the difference in viewpoint between 
Sir John Malcolm and Macaulay on the subject of the 
pecuniary transactions between Clive and Meer Jaffier. 
What extenuating circumstances does Macaulay present? 
Quote the last sentence of paragraph ninety-four. 


(9) Meer Jaffier’s perilous position. 
(10) Clive made manager of the Company’s interests 
in Bengal. 


(a) His power was boundless; confidence reposed 
in him by the English; by Meer Jaffier. 

(b) Clive uses his power ably and vigorously for 
the advantage of the country. 


¢ (11) Shah Alum, son of the Great Mogul, attempts to 
establish his own authority throughout Bengal, 
Orissa and Behar. 
(a) Clive and his army come to Meer Jaffier’s aid. 
(b) Meer Jaffier’s princely token of gratitude. 
(12) Jaffier secretly appeals to the Dutch to fit out an 


expedition which might balance the power of the 
English in Bengal. 
(a) The government of Batavia equips a power- 
ful armament. 
(b) The enterprise well timed ; Clive’s perplexity ; 
his conflicting interests. 
(c) Clive meets the Dutch on land and sea and 
wins a complete victory. 
f. Clive’s Second Visit to England. 
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(1) His reception; honors; Pitt’s eulogy; Parliamen- 
tary interests. 

(2) Election of 1763; Sulivan; Clive’s grant of rent 
from Meer Jaffier confiscated ; Clive files a bill in 
Chancery against the directors. 

(3) Alarming news from Bengal; Clive is the man 
whom the crisis requires. 


(4) Proceedings against Clive’s estate dropped; Clive 
demands the removal of Sulivan. 

Suggestion 13. Describe the mismanagement in Bengal at 
this time. What cause for this state of affairs does 
Macaulay assign? Study the details of paragraph one 
hundred ten. State the significance and comment on 
the effect of the last paragraph. 


Note 13. The South-Sea Scheme was a stock-jobbing scheme. 
The object of the company was to buy up the National 
Debt and to be allowed the sole privilege of trading in 
the South Seas. 

g. Third Period of Clive’s Career in India. Made Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of the British pos- 
sessions in Bengal. 

(1) Clive reforms the civil service. 

(2) Clive appropriates to the support of the service 
the monopoly of salt—a principal head of the 
Indian revenue. 

(a) General opinion of this act; Macaulay’s de- 
fense. 

Suggestion 11. What does Macaulay consider the origin of 
the frightful oppression and corruption which had deso- 
lated Bengal? Give the various points in Macaulay’s 
defence of Clive’s action. Complete the sentence, Yet, 
such is the injustice . 

(3) Clive establishes his authority over che army; his 
magnanimity. 


(4) Clive is successful in his foreign policy. 


(a) The government of Bengal is placed on a new 
footing. 

(b) Clive applies to the Court of Delhi for a 
formal grant of the powers of which he al- 
ready possessed the reality. 
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(c) The titular sovereign of Hindostan issues a 
warrant, empowering the Company to collect 
and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa 
and Bahar. 

Note 14. By this deed the Company became the real rulers 
of thirty millions of people, yielding a revenue of four 
millions sterling. 

Suggestion 15. What pecuniary benefit did Clive derive from 
his second administration in British India? 

h. The Close of Clive’s Career. 

(1) Persecution by his personal enemies. 

Wote 15. Every civilian whose illicit gains he had cut off, 
every officer whose conspiracy he had foiled, every pro- 
prietor or director, like Sulivan, whose selfish schemes 
he had thwarted, now sought their opportunity.—Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

(a) Clive’s parliamentary tactics. 

(2) The House carried the motion that Clive had, by 
means of the power he possessed as commander 
of the British forces in India, obtained large sums 
from Meer Jaffier. Refusing to express an opin- 
ion on the fact, the House passed unanimously 
the second motion that Lord Clive had at the same 
time rendered great and meritorious services to 
his country. 

(3) Clive’s death. 

Suggestion 16. Describe “Nabobs.” What effect had the 
unpopularity of this class of Englishmen upon Clive’s 
case? How did the famine in India affect Clive’s posi- 
tion? Study carefully the construction of paragraphs 
one hundred twenty-nine and one hundred thirty. Notice 
the character, the variety, and the arrangement of 
material. Notice the effective use of the figure anti- 
thesis. Study the paragraph on the Famine in India. 
It is one of the remarkable passages of the essay. The 
skillful leading up to the topic sentence through a long 
series of details is characteristic of the author’s style. 
Define Dilettanti and Maccaroni. 


3. Conclusion. 
a. Summary of Clive’s services to England. 
b. Conclusion reached by the essayist—Hts name stands 
high on the roll of conquerors. But it ts found in 
a better list, in the list of those who have done and 
suffered much for the happiness of mankind. 








| 
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C. SECOND READING. 


PASSAGES TO RE-READ IN CLASS: COLLATERAL 
STUDY SUGGESTED BY THE ESSAY: QUOTED 
CRITICISMS OF THE ESSAY. 


I. PassaGes TO Re-READ IN CLASS. 


1. Paragraphs 20, 22, 37, 45, 56, 81, 82, 83-86, 103, 119, 
125, 148-150. 


II. COLLATERAL Stupy SUGGESTED BY THE Essay. 


1. The wealth of Bengal. 
2. The native government of India. 


3. Identify Dupleix, Mahommed Ali, Pitt, Burke, Lawrence, 
Wolfe, Sulivan, Baber, Watson, Bussey, Surajah Dow- 
lah, Holwel, Omichund, Meer Jaffier. 


4. Define Mussulman, Mahratta, sepoy, nabob, mogul. 
5. The great Mohammedan Festival. (Par. 407.) 
6. The Indian Empire of the British East India Company. 
(See Note 2.) 
%. British India. 
a. Main divisions of the Indian Empire. 
(1) Madras (Fort St. George, Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
Vellore, Tanjore). 
(2) Bombay (Poonah). 
(3) Bengal (Calcutta, Orissa, Plassey). 
(4) United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (Lucknow}. 
(5) Central Provinees (Gualior). 
(6) Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
(7) Burma (Ava). 
(8) The Punjab (Delhi on the banks of the Jumna, 
Guzerat). 
(9) Northwest Provinces (Rohilecund). 


b. Some Indian States more or less under the control of 
the British Government. 


(1) Hyderabad (Berar). 
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(2) Mysore. 
(3) Travancore. 
(4) States in Rajputna (Golconda). 

Note 16. The Deccan is the name given to the peninsula 
of India lying south of the river Nerbudda. The Car- 
natic was the central portion of what is now Madras. 


Pondicherry was and is a seaport belonging to the 
French, south of the city of Madras. 


III. QuvorTEeD CRITICISMS OF THE Essay. 


1. Whatever his subject, Macaulay pours over it a stream 
of illustration drawn from the records of all ages and coun- 
tries. His essays are not merely instructive as history, they 
are freighted with the spoils of all the ages. 

2. Macaulay has a wonderful style, glittering with rhetor- 
ical riches and exhibiting the last degree of literary finish. 
In ease, purity, grace, force, and point, he rivals those who 
have made felicity of style their chief study. 


3. The peculiar merit of Macaulay is that his facts are 
always interesting, and his thought not too profound; his 
sentences are short and easy to follow; his diction and gram- 
mar are uniformly correct; his paragraphs are lucid and 
admirably balanced. 


4, “T learned from Macaulay that if I wished to be under- 
stood by others, or indeed by myself, I must avoid, not always 
long sentences—for long sentences may often be perfectly 
clear—but involved, complicated, parenthetical sentences. I 
learned that I must avoid sentences crowded with relatives 
and participles; sentences in which things are not so much 
directly stated as implied in some dark and puzzling fashion. 
I learned, also, never to be afraid of using the same word 
over and over again, if by that means anything could be added 
to clearness or force.” 
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D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 


TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 


1. What are the essential characteristics of the Hssay as 
distinguished from other forms of prose writing? What class 
of subjects did Macaulay choose for his essays? What is the 
subject of the essay under discussion ? 

2. Divide Clive’s career into three periods. Make a list 
of his achievements in each. Show how little of promise 
there was in the early life of Clive. With what tribute to him 
does Macaulay close his essay? 

3. State the geographical divisions of British India. Give 
the location of the Deccan, the Carnatic, the Indus, the 
Jumna. What part of the Indian peninsula was, in Clive’s 
day, occupied by the French Company? 

4. Describe the East India Company of 1760, its forma- 
tion, its powers, its influence. Of 1840. What change in the 
government of the British possessions in India has been made 
since 1840? 

5. Name the three greatest viceroys of the Great Mogul 
after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Describe the siege 
of Arcot. Quote Major Lawrence’s tribute to Clive. How 
old was Clive at this time? 

6. By what name was Clive always known to the natives 
of India? 

%. Describe the Omichund affair. What was Macaulay’s 
opinion regarding it? What was the opinion of Lord Clive 
himself? What is your opinion? 


8. In what connection does Macaulay mention the con- 
quest of Mexico, the fall of the Carlovingians, the career of 
Alexander the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, Caesar’s Tenth 
Legion ? 

9. Re-write paragraph 20, using abstract instead of con- 
crete terms. Re-write in the same manner the last sentence 
of paragraph 22. 
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10. Describe the condition of the Mogul Empire when 
Dupleix conceived the idea of conquest. State in general 
terms the idea conveyed by the question, Was the Mussulman 
or the Mahratta to be the Lord of India? 

11. Make a list of the important events of each of Clive’s 
visits to England. 

12. Relate all the events connected with the tragedy of 
“The Black Hole of Calcutta.” Show the manner’ in which 
this atrocity was avenged. . 

13. Describe in detail the Battle of Plassey. Where is 
Plassey? What did this battle accomplish ? 

14. Under what circumstances does Macaulay say, (1) 
“English valor and English intelligence have done less to 
extend and to preserve our Oriental empire than English 
veracity”; (2) Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help 
himself? What point does Macaulay make by the latter sen- 
tence ? 

15. Identify Admiral Watson, Lawrence, Sulivan, Omi- 
chund, Meer Kaffier. 

16. Write a brief history of the career of Surajah Dowlah ; 
of Dupleix. 

1%. Discuss the pecuniary transactions made between Meer 
Jaffier and Clive and the criticism of these transactions by 
Parliament. State your own views on the subject. What 
extenuating circumstances does Macaulay admit? 

18. Write a short paper on the statement: “Yet such is 
the injustice of mankind that none of those acts which are 
the real stains of his life has drawn on him so much obloquy 
as this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to the 
success of all his other reforms.” 

19. After reading this essay, what facts stand .out most 
prominently in your mind? 

20. Describe the proceedings against Clive on his final 
return to England. With what motion did the inquiry close? 
Write a history of the last year of Clive’s life. 

21. Explain all the allusions in the statement: “The fame 
of those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim 
when compared with the splendor of the exploits which the 
young English adventurer achieved at the head of an army 
not equal in numbers to one-half of a Roman legion.” 


| 
| 


| 
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“Macaulay’s Essays are designed to give a graphic 


picture of a period, or a character, or a career.” What period, 
character, and career are discussed in this essay? 


23. 


From “Quoted Criticisms” discuss the clearness of 


Macaulay’s style. 


24, 


“Macaulay often breaks up into separate sentences 


propositions that other writers would introduce as members 
or clauses of a single sentence.” Point out five examples 
illustrative of this statement. 


25. 


Macaulay himself called this essay a “flashy essay.” 


What did he mean by such an expression? Justify the adjec- 
tive by references to the text. 


~o = 


- 


6. 


10. 
Ei. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


ll. THemMe SvBJucts. 


The Indian Empire of the East India Company. 
British India Today. 

The “Mountain of Light.” 

Clive’s Brilliant Military Manoeuvres. 

England’s Debt to Clive. 


Historical Interest and Value of Macaulay’s Essay ou 
Lord Clive. 


The Conquest of Bengal. 

The Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Charges against Clive. 

Macaulay’s Attitude towards Clive. 
The Omichund Affair. 

Macaulay’s Four Years in India. 


Use of Figure in the Essay. 


Biographical Sketch of Macaulay. 
The Wealth of India. 





American Notes—Editorial 


In beginning a new school year a thoughtful teacher will endeavor 
to thoughtfully evaluate the work of teaching. This will make the 
routine duties of the schoolroom more significant. It will tend to 
improve the teaching and the discipline and to enhance the personal 
influence of the teacher. The pupils “size up” a new teacher very 
quickly. They are responsive to personality,—without defining exactly, 
(who can?) what constitutes personality. They “like,” or they “don’t 
like” the new teacher, and do not know why, in either case. But gradu- 
ally they find out. The teacher who is genuine; the one who is frank 
and fair and honest and open; the one who rightly estimates his ur 
her opportunity and who knows that the pupils given into his or her 
charge are immortal beings whose entire future may be made or marred 
by the influence of their school life, and who therefore takes the task 
of teaching earnestly and seriously,—this kind of teacher will ulti- 
mately succeed and be beloved and remembered in after years with 
deepest gratitude. Such a teacher will value the work not for its 
rewards but for its opportunities. Not what is gotten out of it, but 
what is put into it, makes teaching significant, attractive, absorbing. 

The teacher who would win a large success should always bear in 
mind the fact that every pupil is a three-fold being, with three sets of 
faculties and three kinds of need. Every child is a body, a mind, and 
a soul, or spirit. Education is vitally concerned with each. The 
teacher who thinks he has done his full duty when he has made his 
appeal wholly to the pupil’s mind has not yet conceived what it really 
means to be a teacher. One may teach mathematics, or history, or 
geography, or any other subject, out of a full and complete knowledge 
and understanding thereof, and yet be a total failure as a teacher. It 
is possible so to teach either of these subjects as to positively and di- 
rectly injure a pupil s bodily, mental or moral health and character 
You may assign tasks that are so burdensome as to jeopardize the 
pupil’s nerves and make him sick ; ; you may censure him for backward- 
ness and apparent stupidity until you stunt his mental development 
and insure his becoming indeed a dunce; you may hector him and 
provoke him and disgust him with schoo] until you have driven him 
to crime and ruin. Or, you can reverse all this, and with kindness and 
patience and tact win his confidence, help him to develop his physical 
powers symmetrically, awaken and stimulate within him a real love of 
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the intellectual life and open to him the mysteries and transcendent 
joys and satisfactions of a genuine spiritual rebirth. 

The school is a wonderful opportunity for service. And by and by, 
if you are the right kind of teacher, when you look back from the 
standpoint of maturer years, you will say that your days in the pro 
fession of teaching were your best, most joyful, most worth-while days, 
and often in memory you will re-live them, with thankfulness and praise. 


We clip the following from a local exchange. It presents a serious 
situation : 

“Summarizing a recent series of questionnaires relating to school 
accommodations throughout the United States, J. F. Abel, in a paper 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education, states that 859, 
or 66.2 per cent, of the towns and cities with a population of 2,500 
and over, report that their school facilities are inadequate, and that 
they need additions to their present school plants to provide accom- 
modations for 507,524 children. The need is not confined to any 
one section of the country, nor to any special class of cities. In the 
largest cities lack of accommodations is indicated for numbers of 
children ranging from 6,000 to a maximum of 84,000 for a single city. 
Of the the 288 cities with a population of 25,000 and over, 204 
reported a shortage of school facilities, due in part to the high cost 
of materials and labor and in part to the difficulty of disposing of 
bonds bearing a moderate rate of interest, which kept many boards of 
education from undertaking even urgent building programs. Ap- 
proximately one-half the cities reporting inadequate school plants are 
building to meet the need, and are expending $135,000,000 to provide 
322,000 sittings. If the need for sittings in rural communities with 
a population of less than 2,500 is in the same ratio as in the cities, 
reckoning the average cost per sitting at 60 per cent of that in the 
cities, these communities need 764,500 sittings at a cost of $253,- 
800,000. Obviously, it will be a long time before these needs can 
be even approximately met; but when the present abnormally high 
costs of labor and material, which are holding back housing construc- 
tion all over the country, recede to something like the pre-war level, 
an increase in school construction may be looked for. 

The following emanates from South Carolina, and is eminently 
sound, wise and practical, everywhere: 

“Concerning the state-wide adoption of text-books, it is well to 
remember that such an arrangement is inflexible and does not allow 
for the varying needs of our rural, village and city schools. Neither 
does it take into consideration that what is one man’s meat is another 
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man’s poison. The text adapted to the use of the highly trained 
expert may be unintelligible to the holder of a third-grade certificate. 
Yet the expert should be permitted the use of the best tools available. 
The inflexibility of the state adoption also does away with experi- 
mentation. Obvious sly the state as a whole cannot try out every new 
text that is published, no matter what its merits. If it should make 
this attempt, it would lose the great economic argument; if it does 
not, it will stagnate. The only satisfactory method is to allow the 
most progressive schools some degree of freedom. These can improve 
and strengthen the state’s list by recommending new editions whose 
worth they have proved.” 


How our nation spends _ income is shown in an analysis by E. B. 
Rosa, Chief Physicist U. Bureau of Standards. The total appro- 
priations for year foie. June 30, 1920, were $5,686,005,706. Of 
this 1% was for public welfare. This 1% is divided approximately 
as follows: Agriculture and development of natural resources, 34% ; 
education, 44% ; public health 1-14% ; labor, 1-100%. 3% was for 
public works,—harbors, rivers, roads, parks, ete. 3.2% was for admin- 
istration of the ee of the Congress, President, 
departments, etc. 92.8% was for (1) present armaments (25%). 
and (2) past wars (67.8%), including care of soldiers, pensions, rail- 
road deficit, shipping board, interest on the public debt, European 
food relief, etc. ‘Taxation for the Federal Government for this year 
averaged 50 dollars per person; of this only 50 cents per person was 
spent for research, education and development. The Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus together received 51% thousandths of one per cent 
of the total income. 


We condense as follows the somewhat elaborate “resolutions” 
adopted at the summer meeting of the National Education Association 
at Des Moines: 

1. The development of an efficient school system with a well edu- 
cated and professionally trained teacher in every American classroom. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of teachers, the rewards of 
teaching and the recognition of the profession in the public service 
to be developed in such manner as will attract to the profession the 
most competent young men and young women and hold in the pro- 
fession those who have proved themselves efficient. 
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3. Laws establishing tenure during the period of efficient service, 
amd adequate retirement laws to provide for those whose efficiency is 
lowered by age or physical disability. 

4, The adoption of a single salary schedule for all teachers in 
elementary and in high schools, determined upon the basis of educa- 
tion, professional training, and successful experience. 

5. Educational opportunities for children in rural America equiv- 
alent to those offered to children in the most favored urban commu- 
nities; and to this end, larger units of taxation and administration 
than the ordinary school district, such as the township or town and 
the county. 

6. Greater financial support than is now available. Wise expendi- 
tures for schools are not to be thought of as gifts in aid of a worthy 
charity, but rather as an investment which will pay higher dividends 
than any other type of public expenditure. 

Larger state distributive funds in aid of the public schools, in order 
that the American ideal of equalizing the burden of support and the 
opportunities for education be realized throughout our common- 
wealths. 

7. The highest type of professional service in the offices of stats, 
superintendent or state commissioner of education, of county superin- 
tendents of schools, and of city superintendent of schools, to be secured 
by the selection of all such administrative offices by lay boards of 
education elected by th‘ eople. 

8. Co-operation of other great national organizations in the devel- 
opment and promotion of an American program of education. 

9. Co-operation with the American Legion in the establishment 
of a universal requirement of English as the only basic language of 
instruction in all schools—public, private, and parochial. Thorough- 
going instruction in American History and Civies, required of all 
students for graduation from elementary and from secondary schools. 
The establishment of a longer school year, and the enforcement of 
compulsory education to the end of the high school period. 

10. Unqualified endorsement of a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to encourage 
the states in the removal of illiteracy, the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, the development of a program of physical education and 
health service, the training of teachers, and the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, as embodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill now 
pending in the sixty-seventh Congress. Earnest protest against the 
submerging of education in any other department of the Government, 
or its subordination to any other national interest. 
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11. A union of the teachers of America under the banner of the Na- 
tional Education Association in carrying forward its great program of 
service ; a local organization of teachers in every community to develop 
public sentiment in support of education and to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of local educational problems; a state educational association in 
every commonwealth to develop through state legislation an efficient 
and adequately supported school system ; and the National Educational 
Association, which shall include all the teachers of the country, to 
support a national program of education, in co-operation with all 
forward-looking men and women who realize that only through public 
education can we hope to preserve our priceless American institutions. 


We know of no city in the United States, or elsewhere, which is 
more progressive in educational lines than the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This sentiment is confirmed by a pamphlet which has just come to 
hand, entitled, “Grve Yoursetr a Farr Start,” with the sub-title, 
“Go to High School,—What it is, Why it pays.” The pamphlet is 
published by the Cleveland Board of Eeacation, and describes in 
words, and by means of multitudes of high-class illustrations, the 
activities, interests, and results of the school life of that splendid city. 
It is absolutely convincing in reference to the value of a High School 
education for any and every boy and girl. Its argument, by its 
presentatien of facts and actual results, is unescapable. The circular 
accompanying the pamphlet states that it is “part of a campaign 
being conducted by the Cleveland Board of Education to interest 
children in high school, and to convince children and parents of the 
value of a high school education.” It has been estimated that less 
than twelve per cent of the children of the country are actually avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity afforded by the high schools to 
equip them for a larger life. The booklet referred to will be sent on 
application by the Cleveland Board to all Cleveland pupils at the time 
of their completing their elementary school work. We wish it might 
have a national circulation. 











Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. By Alfred Vivian. American Book Com. 
pany. 

An attractive high school book which expounds its subject clearly 
and interestingly. Although containing more than 550 pages, it is of 
convenient size and printed in clear type, and it has attractive illustra- 
tions. For instance, the frontispiece shows a convincing object-lesson 
in practical chemistry as applied to an apple orchard, with two rows 
of trees, those on the left having received an application of five pounds 
each of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate to the tree, and having pro- 
duced thirty barrels of apples; while those upon the right were not 
treated with chemicals and produced only three barrels. This book is 
a@ practical text-book and well worth investigation by those who are 
planning next year’s courses in Chemistry. Each chapter closes with a 
full set of “Exercises.’ 


, 


THE JOY IN WORK. Ten short stories of today. Selected and 
arranged by Mary A. Laselle, editor of “Short Stories of the New 
America,’ “The Home and Country Readers,” ete. Henry Holt and 
Company. 

If you are going away by yourself, or in a group of congenial spirits, 
for a vacation or otherwise, slip a copy of this book into your pocket 
for a stormy day or an evening around the hotel or camp fireplace. Or, 
if you are a teacher and want a really good story now and then, to break 
the monotony, in the English class, you will make no mistake in getting 
these stories. They are pure English, “dead shot” good stories, fit for 
most any audience. Brief biographies of the writers are given in the 
introductory pages. 


OLD AT FORTY OR YOUNG AT SIXTY. By Robert S. Carroll, M.D. 
Macmillan Company. 

We wish that every man, woman and child in the United States would 
read and ponder and practice the precepts of these interesting chapters. 
It would mean better health, happier homes, more efficient manhood and 


womanhood, and old age that would be lovely and happy instead of ugly 
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and wretched, as it now is, so often, even among those who are well- 
born and well-educated. The secrets of a wholesome, happy, normal 
human life are really no secret,—they are dependent upon choice, and 
many choose unwisely and must suffer the consequences. This book will 
help any intelligent and thoughtful reader to be more wise and strong 
in his choices and will show him even more plainly the way to comfort, 


usefulness and happiness in the closing years of his pilgrimage. 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, By S. E, Forman. The Century 
Company. 

Good citizenship is forcefully taught in this volume. It is a needed 
lesson,—alike for those already Americans and those who are so-called 
“aliens.” The volume is perhaps the most elaborate and inclusive book 
for students of high school grade upon the market, and admirably 
arranged. There are Questions on the Text, and Suggestive Questions, 


and Exercises and Topics for special work at the end of the chapters. 


HOW TO STUDY MUSIC. By Charles H. Farnsworth. Introduction 
by Frank M. MeMurray. Macmillan Company. 

The title of this suggestive and valuable manual suggests that the 
pupil’s point of view, rather than the teacher's, is emphasized. This is 
Wise and inviting. The book will be equally valuable to teacher and 
pupil. There is a right way and a wrong way to go at the task. It is 
easy to create a prejudice and spoil a “career” or close up for life what 


might have been a lifelong source of joy and inspiration. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. By Matthew Page An- 
drews, M. A. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a thoroughgoing presentation of American history to date, 
with 142 illustrations and 18 black and white maps in the text and two 
maps in full color; also frontispiece. The text presents 528 pages of 
well digested history,—a balanced relation of facts, discussion of social 
customs, economic questions, causes and effects, personalities, public 
measures, etc. The story is brought down to our own times, and we 
think that school authorities will look far and long before they will find 


a better book than this for practical class work in the schoolroom, 


DISCIPLINE AND THE DERELICT. By Thomas Arkle Clark. Mac- 
millan Company. 

This book consists of a very readable series of discussions of the 
student who breaks the rules, and what should be done about it. The 


author studies the borrower, the grafter, the cribber, the fusser, the 
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loafer, etc., and how each should be regarded and disciplined. It is a 
bright thought to make a book on such a subject, and this book has been 
well and sympathetically made. It is fair to all parties,—and these cases 
affect the individual, his comrades, his home folks, the school or college, 
and society in general. Read the book and square your thought and 
conduct accordingly, dear reader, whether you are a “kid,” a “prof.” 


or a “fond parent.” 


THE AMERICAN ERA. By H. H. Powers. The Macmillan Company. 
This is a thought-provoking book. It is the result of the heart- 
stirring, world-shaking events of the past few years, which have brought 
us face to face with world problems such as no generation of men in 
all the previous history of the world have had confronting them and 
clamoring for solution. The author sees “the passing of Europe’; 


“America the mainstay of the Anglo-Saxons”; he studies the question 


” ‘ 


“thrift,” “tools,” “ownership,” 


” 


of the “rehabilitation of Europe, ‘spend- 


ing,’ “work and workers,” “wages,” “what labor wants,” “social control 


of industry,” “the tariff,’ “ships,” “democracy,” “equality,” the “inter. 
ests,” “responsibility,” ete. Everyone should think and think hard 
along the lines of this writer’s thinking. It will help us, to learn what 


he has thought. 


THE JUNIOR COOK BOOK. By Clara Ingram Judson. 253 pages, 
cloth. Barse & Hopkins. 

A cook book designed and written especially for the beginners. It 
tells them about a given recipe in simple terms. It is simple and clear; 
not concerned with candies and desserts alone, but also includes meats, 
egg dishes, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, jams, plain breads, muffins, 
cookies and good things to drink. As a spur to the housekeeping instinct 
it is distinctly worth while. A very practical book for a birthday or 
Christmas gift from father or mother to a young daughter. 


ETHICS AND NATURAL LAW. By George Lansing Raymond, L. H. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The influence of ethical theories is pointed out in this volume, which 
has been written during and since the World War and which presents 
some interesting sidelights upon the causes of the war, which are traced 
to a false philosophy which gained the ascendancy in Germany and other 
nations. Two great streams of ethical influence are traced,—those re- 
sulting from desires of the body and those flowing from the desires of 


the mind of man. Human experience is conceived and developing along 


these two lines. The subject is worked out most interestingly, to explain 
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human history. The application of the theory to the attitude of the 
several nations involved in the World War makes the philosophical 
scheme of the author very plain, vivid and convincing. It is a whole. 
some theory, the acceptance of which in one’s thinking and living will 
make for good citizenship and real religious as well as ethical experience 


and behaviour. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By David Snedden. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Current vocational problems, rather than the historical development 
of the idea, are considered in this volume. Besides the elucidation in 
several chapters, of the meaning of vocational education and its general 
principles, there are chapters on Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial, 
Homemaking, and Practical Arts vocations. Also such subjects as the 
Training of Teachers for Vocational Education, the Probable Economic 
Future of American Women, Occupational Statistics, ete. The book is a 
mine of wealth opened by a scholarly and experienced educator to all 
who wish to work it for their own and others’ enrichment. 


CHOOSING A CAREER. By Orison Swett Marden. T. Y. Crowell & 
Company. $2 net. 


This is one of the best of the inspirational books for young people 
written by Dr. Marden. It touches a matter which is absolutely sure 
to come up in every young man’s life,—and, indeed, in every young 
woman’s life also, in these days. Dr. Marden has thought this question 
through and lived it through, and knows how to treat it, not merely 
theoretically but practieally. We cannot doubt that it will be one of 
the most useful of his books. We wish that every young person in the 
United States could have a copy of it put into his hands. This would 
make for good citizenship, and it might be that the suggestion can be 
taken up and partly worked out by one of the great “Foundations,” or 
by some private philanthropist, or even by the Government itself. Here 
are a few sample chapter headings: “Stumbling into an Occupation,’ 
“The Relation of Self-Improvement to One’s Career,” “Mere Money- 
Making is not Suecess,” “Make Growth, not Wealth, your Goal,” “The 
Test of Leadership,” “Getting on with Other People.” If teachers and 
superintendents want to find a good book to give away at Christmas, 
or to recommend to parents for good reading in the home, just bear in 


mind this one. It is interesting and it has a mission. 
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REALIZING RELIGION. By Samuel Shoemaker, .r. The Association 
Press, New York, N. Y. Paper 65c, cloth 90c. 96 pp. 

This is a clear and sympathetic presentation of the essentials of a 
Christian life. It answers the question so often asked by young people, 
“What is it, to become a Christian?” It is the relation of the feelings 
and thoughts and experiences of one who was led to ask himself this 
question, and who found the answer, which came with a transforming 
power into his heart and life. The book gives personal testimony, in a 
telling way, and it will surely help many a struggling soul to find the 
light and rest and satisfaction that is afforded by a life that is “hid with 


God, in Christ Jesus.” 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH. By Bartholomew and Hurlbut. 
340 pages. The Macmillan Company. 

One of the best books that has been published on practical English. 
While the book is designed primarily for use in Commercial courses and 
schools, it will prove valuable to teachers of English in Junior High 
Schools, evening schools, extension courses in 
wherever the aim of the English instructor includes more than the purely 


Practical English, and 


literary type of English. 
Books acknowledged as received for review in EDUCATION: 
Hudelson: English Composition Secale (paper covers). Price 60 cts. 
World Book Company. 
Sandwick: Junior High School English (Books 1, 2 and 3). 
Heath & Company. 
Robbins: The Socialized Recitation. Allyn and Bacon. 
Smith and Hathaway: The Sky Line in English Literature. 
ton & Co. 
Peers: A Phonetic Spanish Reader. 
80 cents. 
Thackeray: 
Living Literature Series. Price 88 cents. 
Selected Writings. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Same 
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D. Apple- 
Longmans, Green & Co. Paper, 
3arry Lyndon. Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes. Gregg’s 


Lincoln: 
series. Price 75 cents. 

Lady Frazer: Asinette, a French Story for English Children. E. P. 
Dutton. 

Merimee: Columba. 

Roux: A First French Course., Macmillan. 

Durell and Arnold: A Second Book in Algebra. Macmillan. 
Americanization, A School Reader and Speaker. 


Preface by D’Augustin Filon. E. P. Dutton. 


Griscom: Mac- 
millan, 
Willy Pogany: 


Edited by Padraic Colum. Illustrated. Macmillan. 


The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy. 





